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My Lord ! 
I TRUST that this modest little volume mai 
appear at a moment favourable to your Lord- 
ship's perusal. The spring of the political 
world appears almost as forward, and budding, 
affthat of the natural. All is flourishing, and 
fresh, and fair ; full of promise, and pregnant 
with felicity. 

Your Bill, which you described the othei 
night as " so interesting in its nature," — 
phrase apparently borrowed from the puff ol 
the last new novel, — is at length in sight ol 
port. 
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Your veracious friend, Casimir Perier, after 
having been obliged nearly to die to appease 
the people, has recovered from his last and 
most successful ruse; while his obedient master, 
liijs King of the French, surrounded by that 
enlightened, prosperous, and happy crowd, who 
disdaim being bis subjects, exercises all the 
patriarchal virtues which become *^ a President 
in disguise,'' in die midst of revolt, conspiracy, 
conflagration, pest, poison, and massacre. The 
fifeputies, havmg fulfilled all the duties befitting 
the representatives of freemen, in voting the 
budget, are now about to return to their con- 
8<atuent6. In less than a month, we shall no 
doubt hear df their warm reception in the 
Provinces, and of some gratifjring, perhaps 
utartling, demonstration of national gratitude. 

Your Lordship will observe with compla- 
ceticy the pleasure with which I have com- 
memorated the comjdete satisfaction which has 
been accorded to you for the afl^ of Ancona. 
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Doubtless, hy this time, the coBmopolite ex- 
pedition of Belleisle has met with tlie success 
which it deserves ; and your ally, M. de Pal- 
mella, attended by his forlorn Ex-Emperor, is 
already fulfilling your intentions in the Foreign 
OfBce at Lisbon. 

Algiers and Greece, you wiD delight to hear, 
Eire flourishing under the benig^i influence of 
that tricolour flag, whose immaculate glory, 
your colleague. Lord Althorp, vindicated with 
that easy eloquence, and carious felicity of 
diction, ft>r which he is so remarkable. 

Fortunately, my Lord, you ai-e, at length, 
disembarrassed of those unhappy Poles, on 
whom, some months ago, you showered your 
sincere sympathy, and lavished the faithful 
promises of your aid. Allow me to congratulate 
your Lordship on the distinguished maimer in 
which, in this a&ir, you have supported the 
honour and the interests of the country, whose 
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fortuDM, by a wild caprice of Destioy, you are, 
for a moment, regulating-. 

Although we have not heard much of Ger- 
many lately, I tlunk I can assure your Lord- 
ship, from my last advices, that you will soon 
be apprised that its interesting inhabitants are 
not entirely deprived of their share in the uni- 
versal felicity which your golden rule appears 
to have generally occasioned. 

And for Belgium, my Lord, — oh ! with 
what feelings of enviable self-congratulation you 
must perceive that your once almost desolate 
signature, so long and so faithfully guarded by 
the vigilant paraph of the Prince of Benevento, 
is at length surrounded by the royal and im- 
perial emblems of the baffled powers. Your 
Lordship, indeed, has arranged this atliur with 
such dexterity, that 1 should not bo surprised 
were the King of the Netherlands and the King 
of the Belgians to present your Lordship, in- 
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I of a sDuiT-box of State, with a sabre of 
honour. 

As all the world is now disarming — - as Ire- 
land is at len^i content, and Jaanaica almost 
cool — and your Lordship's mind suAUsed with 
that calm satiafaction which is the consolatory 
offspring of success — your Lordship may per- 
haps condescend to spare a moment to these 
innocent, but, I trust, not altogether uninstruc- 
tivei pages. 

My Lord, it has ever been considered an 
indubitable characteristic of insanity in men to 
mistake their friends for their enemies. It is 
on this principle alone that I can account for 
the perseverance with which your Lordship 
invariably seizes every opportunity of injuring 
and insulting our ancient allies, and assisting 
and eulogising our hereditary foe. 

To- your Lordship, therefore, as the most 
eminent Gallomaniac of the day, I dedicate this 
volume. I should consider myself happy if it 
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in any degree tended to allay that fatal frenzy 
under which, unfortunately for your fellow- 
subjects, your Lordship has so long and so 
conmtenth/ laboured. 



«- *- ^- # ^ 



April 14. 1832. 
Saturday morning, 8 a.m. 
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After an absence of two years I find myself 
once more in my native countiy. During this in- 
teirvalj a series of convulsions has violently affected 
the political aspect of Europe. In France^ an 
ancient dynasty has been banished ; in the Nether- 
lands, a newly-created kingdom has been decom- 
posed ; a bloody revolt in Poland ; fruitless strug- 
gles in Italy ; insurrections in Germany and 
Switzerland, and invasions of Portugal : every 
where alarm, agitation, and disorder. 

Amid all this wild commotion, our country still 
remains unchanged ; stiU she is mistress of the 
Ocean, and she still possesses the power to become 
the arbiter of the Earth. As yet we retain Ireland ; 
as yet we enjoy India; as yet our Mediterranean 
commerce is protected by our garrisons ; as yet 

B 
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our flag is not struck in America, from the groves 
of the Antilles to the snows of the Canadas ; as 
yet a fifth Continent still promises to pour forth 
its riches to our enterprise ; and as yet the stan- 
dard of St. George waves on that important pro- 
montory of South Africa, which at once divides 
and unites the Eastern and Western worlds. 

How long, indeed, this glorious and unparal- 
leled empire, raised by our heroic energies, may 
subsist, is, I confess, doubtful. Already the sceptre 
seems to tremble in the royal hand; abready a 
mysterious dimness appears to steal over the 
brightest jewels of the imperial crown : but I am 
not one of those who readily yield to despair ; I 
am willing to treat these omens rather as a warn- 
ing than a prophecy ; and although the e£fbrt may 
be unavailing, I will at least participate in the last 
struggle to maintain our deserved Supremacy. 

The principle on which the British empire haisf 
been founded has simply been by acting for our- 
selves alone, and by pursuing, at the same time, 
a policy which rendered our supremacy the 
guarantee of the security of all other countries. 
Such a course of action can only be the career of 
a great people, a nation possessing resources 
equal to the magnitude of its genius ; and such a 
course of action is now perhaps the only basis of 
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extended empire. One power alone has never 
been our instrument, ever our rival, often our 
victim. A worthy rival she has been, although an 
unsuccessful one; a noble victim, and a costly 
sacrifice. If geographical position and genial 
clime, if internal resources and native talent, are 
to be admired, France has ever been worthy of 
admiration. 

We have struggled with this nation in e11 ages 
of our history, because we have both struggled for 
a prize which only one can enjoy — Supremacy. 
Our Henrys and our Edwards sacked their towns, 
wasted their treasures, and despoiled them of 
their fairest provinces. Cressy, and Poitiers, and 
Aginconrt, are not yet forgotten, although we 
seem to have consigned to oblivion the days of 
Kamillies, and Malplaquet, and Blenbetm, and 
although our present rulers appear to have fallen 
in with the Gallic estimate of those military mis- 
takes, which we, in our ignorance, were wont to 
call the victories of Alexandria and Salamanca, — 
Vittoria and Waterloo. Under the most power- 
ful of their legitimate sovereigns, we maintained 
against the French nation a long, an arduous, but, 
in the end, successful contest. This never-ceasing 
struggle was, at the commencement of the present 
century, by them conducted with unprecedented 
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exertion, and under extraordinary advantages: 
new sources of action, novel springs of conduct, 
all the excitement of a marvellous revolution} and 
a leader of superhuman energies. 

Colonies and Commerce in the modem world 
have succeeded to the territorial Conquest of the 
ancient. The old Bourbons, and even Napoleon 
himself, found that territorial aggrandisement 
could not be carried, or at least permanently 
maintained, beyond a certain limit in the old 
world ; and the real object of France, however 
she may have dazzled us with military spectacle, 
has long been to rival us as the great commercial 
and colonial power of Europe. Our collision with 
our American colonies reanimated her with hope 
at a moment of despair ; but, in spite of all our 
mischances, and notwithstanding the ulterior ef- 
forts of Napoleon, the contest ended by our sweep- 
ing her fleets from the Ocean, and reducing her, 
as a colonial power, to the lowest class. So rooted 
in her mind is this resolution, that it is known to 
the well-informed, that however the French King 
might have been reconciled to the recent invasion 
of Spain, by the prospect of supporting legitimacy 
and the certainty of forming an army, the ulterior 
purpose of the celebrated Minister, who advocated 
that invasion with an eloquence which will not 
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easily be forgotten, was the acquisition of the re- 
volted Colonies of Spanish America. M. de 
Chateaubriand, I understand, now glories in this 
avowal, and confesses that the discovery of this 
scheme by the sagacity of Mr. Canning occasioned 
his dismissal. 

I myself should doubt this last feet, as I see 
other causes abundantly sufficient to account fcv 
M. de Chateaubriand's retirement ; but I mention 
it to show what so acute a judge of the feelings of 
his countrymen considers a popular motive for a 
Minister's resignation. 

When the French nation, at length, discovered 
that any effort to destroy our marine and com- 
mercial supremacy by open contest was hopeless, 
they tried a new system, and endeavoured to erect 
a Continental influence in opposition to our Colo- 
nial power, and which they fondly flattered them- 
selves must finally destroy it. The Continental 
system of Napoleon requires no further notice 
than to say that it was only the exaggeration of a 
principle which had for the last half century been 
the favourite policy of all the Cabinets of France ; — 
Buonaparte only did what Vergennes wished to 
have done. 

They who could for a moment suppose that by 
the arrangements of the Congress of Vienna the 
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Spirit of the French nation could be changed, 
would be little qualified to regulate the destinies 
of nations. Such, at least, was not the expect- 
ation of the more judicious of the framers of those 
famous measures ; for it is not difficult to perceive 
that tlieir arrangements contemplate throughout 
the repetition of French aggression ; and I have 
had in my hands (and they probably will be soon 
in tiiose of the public) proofs, that though so 
newly and insecurely seated on a ricketty throne, 
Louis XVIII. personally, and his minister at 
Vienna, M. de Talleyrand, were as full of the 
vanity of the French domination as we can sup- 
pose Napoleon and Caulamcourt to have been. 
And assuredly, in spite of all their humUiating 
vicissitudes, the French, very soon after the resto- 
ration, commenced their intrigues against English 
influence ; and every country, not only of Europe, 
but even of the East, soon swarmed with their 
agents and their emissaries. This is that celebrated 
■yat«m oi Propagandisnt, of which we have heard 
so much, and of which I shall hereafter say more. 
In pursuance of this system, it became the policy 
of the French to intrigue with the disaffected of all 
countries. The great majority of the Continental 
governments being absolute, the French imme- 
diately became liberal. This is the primary cause 



of the present prattle about liberty in France, a 
quality which the French cannot coni|)rehend, 
for which they are unfitted, and which they in 
fact despise, Glory and Equality are tlieir idols : 
they equally gratify the national insolence. Glory 
cannot be obtained without a strong government, 
and the only strong government of which Frauce 
is susceptible is a despotism; and despotism is 
the only form of government under which any 
thing like Equality can exist: before the one 
supreme chief all other men are equal ; he is less a 
single exception to the general rule of level, than 
a standard by which that general level is ascer- 
tained ; and when they have further gratified 
their passion for EquaUty by placing on the 
throne a man of the people, all the political 
wishes of a modern French patriot are satisfied. 
Away, then, with the senseless babble of the 
inconsistency of the French ! A nation is never 
inconsistent. They love, as they have alwa 
loved, military glory and social equality, and are 
careless and incapable of any other considerations. 
The resolution to be supreme*, and the coa- 



* Hear M. de Chateaubriand, who is enlisting the pa»- 
BtoDa of the nation on hts ride. It is a fine DxempHficHtic^ 
of the " morbid desire." 

" II y a cinq ou six mois que j'aurais di[ sua liesiter, ' Pro- 
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sequent hatred of England, are rooted in the heart 
of every Frenchman, and innate in his very being. 
Their opposition to this system, arising in great 
measure from a wise dread of European venge- 
ance, and in some degree, as we hope, from 
that love of order befitting an ancient line, has 
cost the Bourbons their throne. The Bourbons 
were cashiered, not on account of the Jesuits, 
which was a romance that every one now laughs 
at; but from their want of confidence in the 
omnipotence of la grande nation. And, on the 
other hand, it is this love of order, and this spirit 
of moderation, and not any^tachment to the per- 
sonification of worn-out ideas, that has always 
enlisted the feelings of the European governments 
on the side of the Bourbon dynasty. We sup- 
ported and restored the Bourbons, not because 
they were descendants of St Louis, but because 
the crown of a thousand years, and the sacred oil 
of Rheims, were a typical guarantee for the peace 
of Europe, and a secret security against the am- 
bition of France. 

There is, in France, a very remarkable man, 

fitez de la nouvelle position de la France, de son Anergic, de 
la bienveillance des nations, de la frayeur des cabinets, pour 
lui faire obtenir, par des traits ou par les armes, es limites 
qui manquent k sa surety et k son ind^pendancc.' ' 
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much talked of and little understood — M. de 
Chateaubriand. This personage, who at this 
moment stands in the low position of a baffled 
intriguer, has in him the elements of a great 
French Minister ; and if he were younger would 
probably again rise to ministerial power. M. de 
Chateaubriand repeatedly offered to tlie Bourbons 
to render them the most popular and powerful 
Sovereigns in Europe. His plan was simple. He 
wished to organise a Royalist mouvement, and 
revive the days of Lmiis le Grand. He is the 
Benjamin Constant of Royalty. The king was 
betrayed into the invasion of Spain, by the plau- 
sible prospect of forming a Royalist army, and 
gratifying, at once, the miUtary passion of his 
people and the conservative policy of his allies. 
There was also, as we have just said, some little 
hankering after the Spanish Colonies ; — all this 
was a part of M. de Chateaubriand's system ; but 
whether by the detection of his schemes of foreign 
policy by Mr, Canning, or whether by the defeat 
of his internal intrigues against M. de Villele, 
M. de Chateaubriand was driven from power; ' 
but not before he had commenced an intrigue in 
Belgium, of which we have recently seen and fell 
the results. Under his influence. Religion, not 
Liberty, was to have been the pretext of revolt, 
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and Flanders was to have been delivered over 
to France, not by the Sansculottes, but by the 
Priests. 

The King sacrificed M. de Chateaubriand to 
his love of peace and order, — to his conviction 
of the necessity of preserving good faith in his 
own Cabinet, — and his due deference to the 
rights and feelings of his neighbours ; and M. de 
Chateaubriand, (who now, at the request of the 
lyric and libellous M. de Beranger, can pour 
forth a sentimental brochure on the disasters that 
he himself helped to create,) sacrificed in his turn 
tlie King to baffled intrigue, and mortified vanity, 

I maintain that no government can subsist in 
France (nor, indeed, I am ready to admit, in any 
country,) unless it acts in accordance with the 
genius of the people. Thb is the conviction of 
ail parlies in that country, and is as deeply im- 
pressed upon the heart of a Bourbon, ns it could 
be in the core of any little corporal, who could 
spring from the ranks, and seize the diadem of 
Charlemagne. One atlvantage of an age of revo- 
lutions is, that Cabinet secrets are sumetimes 
revealed. Proofs, at this moment, exist in this 
country, that die broken thread of M, de Chateau- 
briand's Belgian intrigues was caught up, and re- 
connected even by M, de PoUgnac, who continued 
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to maintain emissaries in the Low Countries. " 
But Europe had great advantages in struggling 
against the supremacy of France under a Bour- 
bon: a family who possess a legitimate title to 
the sovereignty of a country are willing to be 
quiet, if the people will permit them ; whereas, 
a military or popular adventurer has no title 
to tlieir duty, but the gratification of their va- 
nity by military success : and, again, a legitimate 
government, although occasionally restless, may, 
in great measure, be kept in check, not only by 
foreign armies, but by the discontented domes- 
tic party, which must necessarily ever exist in 
France against any legitimate government ; and 
every government will, in France, be soon brand- 
ed with the unpopular title of legitimate, the gene- 
ral tenour of whose career shall be a respect for 
the balance of power, and a conciliatory defer- 
ence to the rights of its neighbours. 

Convinced as I am, that I have here justly 
described the unchangeable spirit of the French 

* The archives of the Foreign Office were plundered dur- 
ing the three glorious days, and the correspondence of Po- 
lignac with Bel^um has found its way to this country. Such 
is the rage here for original papers, that a large sum waa 
given by the present proprietor ibr these docuinentB, which 
protrably might have been obtained during the tumult for » 
few francn. 
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nation; it is with disgust and dismiiy that I 
perceive that, from a singular combination of 
circumstances, England is assisting in her own 
overthrow; that she has ceased to act for her- 
self; that she has placed herself in an auxiliary 
and secondary position — auxiliary and second- 
ary to the very power who can only become 
supreme by her abasement; that she is, in fact, 
playing the part of Sancho to the revolutionary 
Quixote. She will have to endure ihe blows, 
while her ally reaps the profit and the glory ; and 
if, at last, they condescend to leave her the no- 
minal government of her own little Barataria, she 
will find that even there she is no longer mistress, 
but, in fact, the slave of the servants which her 
great neighbour will place about her. 

A wily politician — the personification of that 
lame and shuffling policy, which, though it can 
neither walk upright, nor tread firmly, is admir- 
ably fitted for the soiUerrairis of a crooked di- 
plomacy — this wily politician has taken advantage 
of our internal divisions, and would persuade us, 
that as the situations of France and England are 
unhappily become so similar, our interests must be 
tlie same. I deplore these divisions, but I am 
not appalled by them. I am convinced, that with 
an able administration, no injurious change could 
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occur in this country. I ha^e confideDce in ihe 
genius of the people, I am neither M'hig nor 
Tory. My pohtics are described by one word, and 
that word is England. I am one of the people, 
and I am all for the people ; but the people is not 
merely the populace. The divisions in England 
are in some degree occasioned by the personal 
distress of great masses of the nation ; but the main 
and most alarming cause is the alliance which 
party politics have created between the Ministry 
and the Agitators — between the Government and 
the enemies of all government. But the mal-aiseai 
France is not occasioned either by distress among 
the people, or by an alliance between the mob and 
the Ministers ; quite the reverse ; but is caused by 
intrigues which have, for their object, the dis- 
turbance and humiliation of all other countries. 
Never was France more prosperous than at the 
period of the occurrence of those three glorious 
and beautiful days, which every actor in them 
now thinks of with a sneer, or with a sigh. 

It is curious to trace the judicious succession 
of phrases, with which those remarkable achieve- 
ments have been gradually described by their 
perpetrators. At first they were never mentioned, 
but as " the three glorious daiji of the 27th, 28th, 
and 29th of July ;" in a short time it figured as 
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" la grande semaine" Then it was " the glorious 
Hevolidion; " and in another month, " the last 
RevolutionJ* In a short time, the Revolutionists 
found out it was no revoltdion at all ; but unwilling^ 
at once, to confess they had been duped, they 
talked of ^^ the glorious eoenl!^ Of late even this 
miserable mask has fallen off, and now all shrug 
their shoulders over '^ les Mnemens de Juillet!* 

I wish that whatever changes are to take place 
in this country should be made from our own 
judgment, and not in imitation of foreign action, 
and from the suggestion of foreign actors. It is 
unbecoming a nation, whose proud destiny it has 
ever been to be a model, to become a copyist. 
Let no change be made that is not demanded by 
urgent and inevitable necessity : let whatever is 
done be in unison with the ancient genius of the 
people — with those national characteristics which 
are entirely overlooked in the vapid generalisa- 
tions of la clique Doctrinaire^ — and let us not bar- 
ter our golden liberty for the tinsel of Equality. 



CAUSES OF THE PRESENT UNNATURAL 
CONNECTJON BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. 



An hereditary enmity between two nations I it 
is a barbarous idea, it is cruel, it is an ti- Christian. 
No doubt — but is it true ? That is the only consi- 
deration for the statesman. The philanthropist 
may deplore it, and may anticipate a more Utopian 
ffira;the politician is only to ascertain the exact 
sitaation of circumstances, and to regulate his 
conduct accordingly. 

No one who has studied the character of the 
French people with the unirapossioned sagacity 
that becomes one who pretends to the reputation 
of a statesman, can doubt that tiie resolution to 
humble the situation of England is rooted in the 
heart of our neighbours. To simplify tlie discus- 
sion, and to do Justice to our own countrymen, I 
will willingly admit that this inimical feeling is 
not mutual. It is enough for my argument if it 
only exist on one side. In expressing my con- 
viction of the unhappy truth of this assertion, 
I express a conviction founded on extended per- 
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sonal observation, and an enlarged experience of 
the sentiments of all parties in France, to which, 
by Various accidents, I happened to have the means 
of intimate access; but I wish not to stand on the 
narrow ground of personal assertion. I will pro- 
ceed, therefore, to the proof of what I have thus 
ventured to state. 

There is no one I presume at the present day 
sufEciently bold to maintain, that we possess any 
more efficient, or more certain, method of ascer- 
taining public opinion in France, than by its organs 
in the public press. 

I will not quote from the journals of the Mowoe" 
mentf nor copy the passionate tirades of the 
impetuous Mauguin, or the delenda-CarthagQ 
perorations of the fiery Lamarque; but I will 
take the Gazette de France: the organ of the 
Royalist party. It is a journal of immense cir- 
culation and influence. It possesses 15,000 sub- 
scribers in Paris, and has organised a variety of 
branch gazettes in the provinces; the aggregate 
of whose subscriptions is nearly double those of 
the capital. Since the events of July, the Gazette 
de France has vigorously affected a national cha- 
racter, and seizes every opportunity of enlisting 
the passions of the people under the colours of its 
party. We should be aware, therefore, that to 
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achieve its purpose, the very able conductors of 
this journal promuJgate those opinions which they 
Icnow are most calculated to attract the nation. 

At the commencement of the present year, the 
Gazette de Fiance, as the trumpet of the party 
styling themselves L'Ecole Fran^aisc, published a 
kind of manifesto on the domestic and foreign 
policy and prospects of the country ; a highly im- 
portant paper, which, from that singular system of 
mystification which at present prevails in our own 
journals on the subject of French politics, has 
never been noticed.* It is, 1 repeat, a most im- 
portant and remarkable document ; an eloquent 
exposition of profound views. I shall give an 
extract from it, which, as an exposition of the 
sentiments of that party which is considered the 
least hostile to England, deserves the attention of 
every Englishman. 

" The peace of the European Continent has 
been disturbed by a series of unnatural treaties 



• We arc surprised that all our newspapers, aad partU 
cularly the Times, whose sources of information are so good, 
and whose articles on foreign politics are geueniUy so just, 
should invariably curtail or suppress the speeches of M. Mau- 
I guin. Of all men in France, Mauguin should be most dot- 
. rowly watched. I ma very much decdved if the time do 
. arrive when his name and induencc will no longer require 
this pasning hiix. 
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(meaning the treaties of Vienna in IS 15), which, 
instead of repose, have only produced irritation, 
revulntiai], and disorder ; because they have over- 
turned every basis, contemned all interests, and 
confounded ail principles. They have been but 
brands of discord in the hands of a power, which 
has found no other security for her absolute em- 
pire of the ocean but in the convulsions of the 
Continent England has profited too well by the 
Revolution, and the awful disasters which were 
the con3e(|uence : she has actjuiied India, the Me- 
diterranean, the Cape, and the best possessions of 
America; she has appropriated to herself a fifth 
Continent ; everywhere she has plundered France, 
and the secondary states who have been her allies, 
in spite of themselves.' 

" But this new Colossus, which has been erected 
in the midst of smoking ruins, stands on feet of 
clay. See, even now, it trembles on its factitious 
base, and is about to expiate its iniquitous pros- 
perity by domestic convidsions, and the ruin of 
its own constitution. The Continent of Europe is 

" It is hardly necesaary to observe, (hat the anti- Anglican 
aeainf this French Royalist makes him here commit aereral 
errors, of geography, of chronology, and of fact relatire to 
our Coloaial acquistioiiE : but such was the cant of Buono' 
parte, and such is the cant of Chateau brianil ) and such must 
beth^ cant of every candidate for French popularity. '" 



beginning to return to its natural course, and the 
era of restoration is preparing. The general deve- 
lopement of manufacturing industry is the prelude 
of the enfranchisement of the civilised world from 
the British monopoly. Peace has deprived that 
nation of its exclusive privilege of commercial 
wealth; and, by so doing, has deprived her of 
all her strength. Her numerous conquests are 
now only embarrassments that enervate and divide 
her power. In resting upon England since the 
Revolution of July, we only support ourselves by 
a mouldering and crumbling trunk. There is 
something fatal to France in that country, whose 
slUance is yet more pernicious tlian her enmity. 

" What can she do for us ? Nothing. What can 
the rest of Europe do? Everything. It is England 
that withholds from us Belgium {that she Ims 
seized herself) and the boundary of the Rhine^ 
which Europe would not contest with us if Europe 
were constituted of its natural elements. It is Eng- 
land that, in maintaining the absurd empire of tlie 
Turks, prevents the natural extension of Russia to 
the Bosphorus, and thereby opposes the establish- 
ment of heroic and unhappy Poland ; it is Eng- 
land that maintains the anarchy and misery of 
Greece, and will not permit her to relieve herself; 
it is England who excites and maintains the dis- 
c 2 
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c6rd between Spain and Portugal; always pre- 
pared to maintain in the Peninsula the principle 
most hostile to France : a revolutionary principle, 
if France be monarchical; absolute power, if 
France be revolutionary. 

^This diplomatic Machiavelism is in accordance 
with its interests and its cupidity. It keeps every^ 
thing in suspense ; every where it sows division, 
and foments an unsettled spirit ; it keeps £urope 
in arms ; it exhausts the nations with taxes ; it 
ruins commerce and industry; it excites revolts 
and seditions; the ravage and annihilation of mar- 
ntifactures: in short, it undermines and ruins 
France, who ought to be the soul and pivot of the 
Continent. In peace or in war, England labours 
tb destroy her ancient rival ; and, ultiipately, she 
will make a prey of all the other states when de- 
prived of our assistance. 

^* TTiese projects, we trust, draw to a close ; tke 
hmtr of retribution is at hand for oiir implacable 
enemy : her internal state will soon be an agony. 
Then the Continent of Europe will right itself, 
and establish a real peace upon a lasting and In- 
timate basis ; then Russia will have her head at 
Petersburgh, and her feet at Constantinople ; then 
Poland will resume her place in the rank of na- 
tions ; then Greece and the Ionian Isles, with free 
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and generous institutions, will pass under (he inv- 
perial sceptre oF Austria; then Hanover will belong 
to Prussia, with whom it is already connected hj 
so many ties ; et la Belgique est d noiis, avee la 
limite du Bhin, sans qtie I'Angleterre s'y puisst 
4)pposer. 

" Voila noire politique exferieiire, elle est loiUe 
ratiotieUe ! " 

I do most sincerely believe, that this is a true 
exposition of the national feeling of France, of 
France our ally, of France, whose example of » 
week, and whose intrigues of a year have already 
deprived us — and the civilised world — of the 
fntits of a quarter of a century of victories. 

It is important to repeat, that the only mode 
to secure popularity in France is to abuse England. 
M. de Chateaubriand is well aware of this great 
principle; and his late broclmre on the banish- 
ment of Charles X, teems with tirades against 
"I'alliance contre nature avcc P Anglelari:" After 
showing that in a defensive war our fleets cannot 
assist France, and that, hi an oifensive war, as het 
ally« we shall dread her victories more than he* 
defeats, he observes, " Comme il n'y a aucune 
homogeneite entre la France et I'Angleterre, la 
pr^tendue solidarite des deux ministeres Anglais 
et Fran^ais, porte siu' des interets conti'aiHcloirei ; 
c 3 
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CO qui fait le triomphe de I'un fait la perte de 
I'autre." 

But the ministeiiol majority in the French 
Chnmber — Is not that decisive ? Is not that an 
assurance of present good-will, and a guarantee 
of future amity ? France speaks by her represent- 
atives, and her representatives support M. Casimir 
Perier, and M. Casimir Perier supports my Lord 
Grey. 

The majority in the Chamber J It iU be- 
comes us, who have just decided that there is no 
sympathy between our House of Commons and 
the nation, it ill becomes us to assume, without 
enquiry, that a closer connection subsists between 
the Chamber of Deputies, and thirty-two millions 
of French people, who have recently been com- 
pensated for the disasters of a Revolution by being 
presented with a constitucncj' very inferior to that 
which, from its numerical amount, we in England 
decide to be inefFectiTe." Is the French Chamber, 
as at present constituted, a representation of the 
national will ? Is it a representation of the pro- 
perty or the intelligence of France ? Is it even 
a representation of its factions? Is it or is it not 

* In France there are only 200,000 electon, and nearly 
half of these do not exercise their suffrages, from an onwill- 
ingnesa to take the oath to LouiB-FhiUppe. 
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notorious that a most influential party in the state 
declined exercising ilieir suffrages at the late elec- 
tion, taking care, however, in one instance, Uiat 
the most eloquent man in Prance should be re- 
turned as their parliamentary organ ? • Who are 
the men at present exercising poww in France ? 
How did they obtain it ? How will they preserve 
it? Is M. Casimir Perler backed by the nation? 
Or is he maintained by a clique^ whose liours ace 
numbered? Surely these are important <{ues- 
,tions, questions interesting to every member of 
;lhe European Family, whose quiet so essentially 
depends on France. It is of the first importance 
I that we, above all, should know our exact posi- 
;tion. Is it, from a peculiar combination, the 
interest of the two administrations in the two dif- 
ferent countries to mystify the people of both? 
These are the questions that these pages propose 
to ascertain and answer. England, no doubt, 
desires peace; but, if the dreadful word " War" 
be already inscribed in the book of Fate, for the 

r ^ake of all we value let us be prescient, and let 

k us be prepared ! 

I shall now endeavour to explain the causes 

I that have occasioned tlie present unnatural alliance 
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and fostered the present fictitious friendship be-* 
tween France and England. 

M, de Talleyrand was sent to this country to 
consolidate the throne of Louis-Philippe. I will 
not investigate the reasons by which the recog- 
nition of England was so readily conceded. That 
recognition could not, perhaps, have been ulti- 
mately denied if the new throne had become 
stable; but it need not, I incline to think, have 
been granted with a facility which tended to sto- 
bilitate that throne. Perhaps the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in conceding that early recognition, was 
influenced by the remembrance of the ill effects 
of the opposition of the great powers to the 
national will in the great revolution of 1793, or 
the Duke's policy may have been adopted with 
the view of immediately arresting the torrent; 
and His Grace, no doubt, had sufficient confi-^ 
dence in his own resources to feel that he might 
hereafter remedy any ill effects of this step, 
while at the present moment he availed himself 
of the immediate benefit. But the Duke of Wel- 
lington quitted office; and his policy, however 
prudent it may have been, has been followed by 
the same result as an error. His successors 
availed themselves of his act, without incurring 
the responsibility of commencing the French con- 



nection. For myself, I am incliDed to believe timt 
the Duke was misled by the source on which lie 
had a right to depend for accurate information as 
to the real state of France ; and that, if he had 
known the true circumstances of the case, he 
might have paused before he took the irrevocable 
step of recognition. I know that of late it has 
been urged by the great diplomatists to excuse 
their error, that the abdication of the King and 
the Dauphin, and the flight from France of the 
whole family {including Ike Duke of Bordeaux), left 
foreign countries little option as lo their course in 
this matter. When the Duke of Bordeaux itias out 
(if (he awj/, they observe, the Duke of Orleans 
stood in the position of being dejure the legitimate 
heir, as he was de facto the acknowledged head of 
the state. Are these great diplomatists ignorant 
that the whole family, incliiditig the Duke ofBour- 
deaux, quitted France, because the Commissioners 
of the Duke of Orleans assured them that an in- 
fiiriated mob of eighty thousand persons were on 
the road to Rambouillet, and that their only 
chance of safety was instantly to repair to Cher- 
bourg under the protection of the Commissioners ? 
Lord Grey came into office on the full swell 
and tide of French principles, which he had in 
his early days adopted in opposition to the antl- 
Gallican system of the rival party, and which had 
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kept him out of office nil lii.s life. M. de Tall^ 
rand immediately pinned tiim " nothing loth." 
M. de Talleyrand is one of those personages to 
whom, perhaps, Posterity can alone do justice, 
and Posterity icill do him justice. But I also, in 
good time, will try. M. de Talleyrand succeeded 
in placing England in a secondary position, and 
his employer, Louis-Philippe, in a commanding 
one. So far, M. de Talleyrand, as usual, proved 
himself a good Frencliman. In the course of 
events, M. Casimir Perier placed himself at the 
head of the revolution ; but while availing liimself 
of the llevolution, he distrusts its power. In a 
national position, he maintains himself by anti- 
national principles. England has agreed to be his 
tool, and he scarcely ventures to use her, lest it 
should be discovered that she has become liis 
instrument. The French urge Casimir Perier to 
avail himself of his position ; and Casimir Perier 
dare not, because he fears his position will be 
forfeited by tlie very act which they call for. He 
vacillates, therefore, on a tremulous balance of 
mezzi termini. One day the French occupy Bel- 
gium ; the next day ihey retire. Then Portugal 
is uivaded to gratify France; and tlien follows a 
retreat to conciliate England. An expedition is 
despatcheil to Italy, and the citadel of Ancona 
is seized to intimidate Austria, and insult the 
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Pope, but the officer who seized it is Immediately 
disgraced to check, for the moment, the rising 
indignation of all Europe. Perier's policy is the 
real^«* de bascule. 

Louis- Philippe would persuade the English that 
he will be to them the some as the elder Bour- 
bons, and the French naturally enquire, If so, 
why did we get rid of the elders? In France 
there is no real middle party between the old 
Bourbons — the party of peace and order, and 
the Mouvement — the party of revolution and war ; 
whether that party delight in the name of Liberal, 
Napoleonist, or Republican. Is it probable thtit 
Louis- Philippe, who is of neither party, and who 
has both against him, can maintain himself? The 
old Bourbons, backed by the royalists, and by the 
indirect support of all the European governments, 
might balance and baffle the Mouvement ; and it is 
for this reason, that I should wish to see those 
Bourbons again upon the throne. 

Lord Grey is for the French Alliance, because 
he has gained office by the influence of French 
principles, because he is forced to adopt a con- 
ti-ary policy to his predecessors, and because, in 
short, he is pledged by his whole life to the Gallic 
interest. But Lord Grey must know that an alli- 
ance between England and France is, in the long 
run, impracticable : their permanent interests are 
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incompatible — from national passions and preju*- 
dices, if from no other reasons. The career of 
both nations is therefore at a stand-still. It is the 
part of Lord Grey to further, the interests of 
France ; and it is the part of Casimir Perier to 
take care that the efforts of the English minister 
are unavailing. In the present state of afibirs^ the 
alliance between the two countries is perfectly in-» 
significant; a mere neutralisation of all action: 
an empty phrase, to keep in the respective 
ministers, and to maintain in power two parties, 
who have attained that power by accident and not 
by principle. But where England has suffered, 
and suffers deeply, is from the first vigorous and 
national efforts of the Motwement in Belgium, be-^ 
fore they were paralysed by the half measures of 
the successor of Necker ; which an English mini- 
ster should never have rested till he had repaired. 
And what have our ministry done to counteract 
this fatal effort ? Even for the withdrawal of the 
French troops we are indebted to the Times news- 
paper, without whose reiterated menace, there i^ 
little hope that Lord Grey would have insisted on 
this step. There is, in fact, no real object in the 
alliance, beyond the personal interests of the mini- 
sters ; both talk of a commercial treaty, and both 
are well aware that even that subordinate object is 
a mere delusion. 
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A commercial treaty ! — with a country in a state 
of revolution, torn to pieces by violent factions) 
each of which can only gain power by pursuing a 
policy diametrically opposed to its predecessors — 
a country challenged by the claims of three antago- 
nist dynasties, and threatened, amid the sliifting 
splendour of these evanescent crowns, by the arm- 
ed phantom of a repubhcan president — a country 
where the most solemn institutions of the state are 
daily changing, where property is insecure, in- 
dustry paralysed, credit impaired; where all is 
experiment, and nothing experience — a com- 
mercial treaty with snch a country, instead of a 
mature and durable arrangement based on the 
recognised interests of two states, can only be a 
temporary expedient to prop up the false and 
flimsy existence of confederate intriguers. 

A commercial treaty, and with France 1 And 
how have these dainty negotiations sped ? 'Tis a 
curious story J and were I not conscious that I 
should only be wasting my time in chasing a sha- 
dow, I might say much upon it. Yet one instance 
is always worth two arguments ; and an anecdote 
is, at least, amusing. 

All know that the iron trade is one of the prin- 
cipal branches of our industry ; and, certainly, 
there is no countrv where more iron is consumed 
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tlian ill France. It is, perhaps, in our power to 
supply the French with iron at a half of tlie rate 
at which they can themselves produce it. Here, at 
least, was some ground to work upon. A clieap 
article, although supplied by England, since it is 
an advantage for the working people, would appa- 
rently be popular even with the Mouvement. But 
the French ministry, when applied to upon this 
head, with all tlieir liberalism, and all their pohtical 
economy, hesitate : they fear, forsooth, the popular 
indignation at being forced to make even a good 
bargain \ Such was the pretence. But what is 
the truth ? All know that in France the far greater 
portion of iron is smelted by charcoal. M. Casi- 
mir Perier and his family are the greatest wood 
proprietors in France *, and find iii the French 
furnaces tlieir best customers. M. Sebastian!, the 
Secretary for Foreign Aifairs, derives the prin- 
cipal part of his income from woods. Marshal 
Soult is also a very rich wood proprietor; and, 
only the year before he became minister, invested 
a great part of his fortune in coal mines and in 
furnaces. M. Montalivet is in the same comfort- 
able predicament. Tlie Director of the Mines in 
partnership with Marshal Soult, has considerable 
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biTestments in that branch of industry over whose 
mterests he watches with sincere solicitude ; and 
last — but, oh ! — not least — that Royal Mer- 
chant, as welt as Citizen Monarch, Louis- Philippe, 
King of the Fi-ench, and now — I presume, by vir- 
tue of tlie honourable inheritance which he shares 
with Madame de Dawes- Feu che res — Prince of 
Conde, not content with his steam-engines and 
his canals — not even content with being the first 
sugar-baker and the first tallow-chandler of young 
France — is, besides being lord of many forests, 
the principal iron-founder in the country where 
he has succeeded so worthily to the throne of 
Francis the First and Henry the Fourth. Mag- 
nanimous country ! — where Sophie Cavis^e is 
wooed instead of la belle Gabrtelle ; and the chi- 
valry of France is represented no longer by 
Bayard, but by M. Thiers ! 

From the ridiculous to the sublime is also but 
a step. Let as take it. 

I do not believe in any sentimental alliances 
between states; but if there be any bond of union 
between nations, which is not formed by the liga- 
ments of gross interest, that bond is Religion. 
Now there certainly can be no great sympathy on 
this subject between the two countries; and if, as 
I believe, France be still a Catholic coimtry, how 
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Stand we then ? Let us not be deceived by the 
coteries of Parisian espritsforts^ and judge of the 
feeling of the nation from the limited circle of its 
metropolis. In France there are 36,000 priests 
devoted to their duties, and whom it is no longer 
in the power of the philosophes to render odious, 
by false pictures of their immense wealth and 
exaggerated descriptions of their luxurious indo* 
lence. No one who knows me would, I trust, sus- 
pect me of being a bigot, but as a politician I must 
speak the truth. Let us not suppose, because my 
Lord Brougham and M. Dupin correspond, be- 
cause M. Guizot and Lord John Russell may 
exchange at the same time compliments and their 
luminous volumes, because the Catholic lyre of 
Lamartine pours forth its melancholy passion over 
the ultra Protestantism of our Byron, letus not be 
induced by this agreeable toleration, to imagine, 
for an instant, that the most refined and sceptical 
class of Parisian society represents the feelings, 
any more than the creed of the French nation. 
There is not a greater difference of manufacturing 
interests than of religious sentiment between the 
artisans of Rouen and Birmingham ; or the vig" 
nerons of Provence, and the hop-gardeners of 
Kent or Worcestershire. The international in- 
fluence of Religion seems dead — " it is not dead 
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but sleepeth." It would have awaked in Belgium, 
but that the three days of July gave matters an- 
other direction ; and a prudent statesman should 
be prepared to see that powerful principle again 
mixing itself with national questions. For my own 
part, I am satisfied that there is much more reli- 
gion in France than either the French or British 
philosophers choose to believe; nay, that it is 
capable of being excited to an enthusiasm which 
might influence public affairs : as if for instance, 
the advocates for war and bigots of popery were, 
for once, to unite in preaching a crusade for the 
deliverance from the heretical yoke of England, of 
Roman Catholic Ireland ! How far would our 
own recent conduct with regard to Greece, Bel- 
gium, and Portugal justify such an attempt? 
'Tis an awkward question ; and I leave it I 
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lAbfEDtAtELY after the ex>ents of July — I adopt 
xM^ieieni phraseology of the Great Nation itself, 
ivhidh has, at length, by universal consent, drop^ 
ped the " three beatctifvl days*^ which are now 
only heard of in the flowery speeches of the ho- 
nourable member for Calne — it was the first 
object of Louis-Philippe to be recognised by the 
European governments by any means : and his 
great instrument to achieve this consummation 
was what is called Propagandism ; a favourite 
system with the French, and flattering to their 
national vanity. Emissaries were despatched to 
every country, to assist the French agents already 
thei*e, in stirring up the people in favour of the 
recent revolution, — to Spain, to Poland, to Bel- 
gium, to Italy, to the Rhenish provinces, to 
England, and, above all, to Ireland. Louis-Ph»- 
li^pe himself expended, from his private purse, 
large sums in these operations, — Jbr a prudeni 
man, like him, no common sacrifice. RecenUy 
M. de Pag^, a member of the Mouvement, avowed 
that a committee had been formed in Parig to 
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revolutionise Spain ; and within diese few days, 
the eldest son of the prime minister, M. Perier 
jf/i, has been announced or denounced — I really 
do not know whether it was meant for praise or 
blame — from the tribune as one of its members ; 
and his former ardent conduct has been critically 
contrasted with his present frigid demeanour. 
The subscriptions of Messrs. Sebastiani, Guizot, 
and other public men of that class, for the same 
purpose, were not only promised, but even paid. 
Lord Palmerston, no doubt, could defend all this, 
{and he seems much readier to defend French 
measures than his own,) on the principle of Non- 
intervention. But at that time, perhaps. Non- 
intervention was not a serious idea as it is at 
present. 

It is known that the new sovereign also held 
regular communications with Mina in Paris. That 
restless cliieflain was permitted to raise troops in 
the capital of France, who were sent to Bayonne, 
and whom the French ministry at length permitted 
to be captured, on a tacit understanding with the 
court of Spain that the recognition should take 
place. " If you will not recognise, these men are 
your invaders — but if you will recognise — done — 
tliey are your prisoners and your victims." Agents, 
with considerable sums, were hurried off to Bel- 



gium.and the Rhine* Lafayette and others were 
authorised. to communicate with Menotti in North- 
er Italy* . The revolution in Belgium, long pre^ 
pared by previous intriguesy the revolt in Poland^ 
the jl^surrections in Germany, the risings in Italy^ 
e^act^ an unwilling recognition from the alarms 
ed Aud busied courts of the Continent. What 
n)igh^)iave token place in our own country is uncer^ 
tain* The imitation of the fires of Normandy air 
ready spread consternation throughout half Engt 
land ; the state of Ireland was very alarming ; even 
the peace of the metropolis itself was seriously, 
threatened* Whether France influenced these dis- 
orders by more than her example I cannot take 
upon myself to say; but a new incident rendere4 
further conspiracy, whether French or JBnglisht 
unnecessary. 

The Doctrinaire Clique of England, excitejA 
by ^e success of the Doctrinaire Clique. 9^ 
France, »^ a success, let us always remember^ 
occasioned by the, energy of their dupes, the R^ 
piiblican party, — determined to agitate for them^ 
selves. . They were joined by the Ultrar Tories,^ 
who played the same fatal game here as the partj]; 
of the Royalist Defection in France, and at . tiv^ 
y^y outset of the parliamentary campaign si^ip^ 
cee^ed Lp, expeUing from the counpUs ,of 4h^|:, 
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. Sovereign as independent, as honest, and nearly 
, as able a minister as ever swayed the destinies 
of the country. Louis- Philippe had been already 
recognised ; the accession of a lihei'ol English 
ministry relieved him from all further anxiety. 
Then commenced a sentimental aUiance between 
tJie hereditary foes, so close, so intimate, so 
minute, as to be really ludicrous. I will notice one 
instance of its preposterous folly. A Dr. Bowring, 
I believe, a member of one of the learned pro- 
fessions — law or physic — (which, if true, vastly 
enhances the absurdity,) was sent by the greatest 
commercial nation of the world to Paris to learn 
to keep the public accounts. Paris, that used 
to teach us fashions and dancing, and, latterly, 
revolutions and massacres, is now solicited to 
^ instruct the nation of shopkeepers in the art of 
book-keepmg! Is there in the records of human 
folly any thing more supremely ludicrous? What 
, a compliment to British merchants ! Matchless 
. Whiggery ! What ! if our Whitehall, with its 
I Prices and Aucklands, and Poulett Thompsons, 
I «aS, as 1 indeed believe it was, ignorant of book- 
keeping, was there no such place in the world 
I as Broad Street, that we must send an agent, 
I and that agent a learned Doctor, at the public ex- 
I pense, to the Rue de Rivoli to learn how to post 
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a ledger ? Was there no such person in the world 
as Mr. Baring, that we must fly on the rapid 
wings of financial regeneration, to supplicate an 
inspiring lesson in "Practice" from the myste- 
rious and immaculate M. Kesner, the cashier of 
the Treasury of France. The sage Bowring de- 
votes months of application to the study of the 
columns of the prime book-keeper of France ; he 
returns amid the shouts of ministerial admiration, 
and the congratulatory smiles of all our econo- 
mists. Even Messrs. Hume and Warburton relax 
into a grin of sour complacency, and vote his 
remuneration with costive liberality. Dr. Bowring 
pockets his applause and his pay : and the next 
day the " first accountant in Europe," the great 
M. Kesner, himself, decamps, a fraudulent and 
undetected defaulter, leaving the public treasury 
of the heroes of July minus eight millions of 
francs. What an epigram f 

We have heard no more of Dr. Bowring and 
the French System of book-keeping; but when 
the little error of his arithmetic-master, M. 
Kesner, shall have been a little forgotten, we 
shall no doubt hear of Dr. Bowring again — pro- 
bably as a candidate for one of the metropolitan 
boroughs. 

I have alluded, in a previous section, to the 
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efforts of Propagandism, even in the East. On, J 
this subject two curiuus anecdotes occur to we. 

lofbrmation, of a nature to be relied upon, wai 
forwarded to our minister at home, that iutrigues, 
the object of wliich was to excite a PersiaD | 
war against Russia, and add fresh distractions I 
to the Polish insurrection, were vigorously pur- I 
sued by the French ambassador at Coiistantinopl& 
The noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs instantly , 
despatched the intelligence to our ambassador at ' 
Paris, with instructions to spare no exertion to as- 
certain their truth, And how is it imagined that his 
Excellency effected his mission ? With a frankness 
truly admirable, and with a noble candour, which, 
if not perfectly diplomatic, must at least command J 

< our al^tract admiration, the English minister it>- ] 
stanily made a morning call upon Count Sebastiani. I 

, "My dear Sebastiani," said his Excellency, putting 1 
his hand in his pocket and drawing out a note, with 1 

, an easy indifference, which seemed to promise 
Doching more serious tlian a newspaper paragraph ; 
" My dear Sebastiani, I have received rather an 
awkward despatch. Read it." 

The French secretary threw his eye over the 

, energetic epistle. Every body knows the manly 
bearing, direct mind, and straightforward con- 

„ duct of Count Sebastiani. What could have been | 
D 4- 
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expected from a man so inctipable of intriga^ 
but an indignant disavowal. " It is an infamous 
falsehood ! " exclaimed Count Sebastiani. 

"I thought so," responded the representative 
of his Britannic Majesty ; and he wrote home to 
his noble correspondent that there was not an iota 
of truth in the information, because Count Sebas- 
tian! had declared it an infamous falsehood. 

Far be it from me to hazard a contrary opinion, 
particularly when I can relate another not dissi- 
milar anecdote, 

An Englishman, recently resident in Egypt, 
discovered, by an accident, that a secret agent in 
the employ of France was in the habit of being 
honoured with private interviews by the Pacha. 
It was immediately after the events of July. As 
the Englishman was well acquainted with the con- 
stant intrigues of the French in Egypt, — a country 
of which we may, some day, hear, although it is 
not at present much tliought of at the Foreign 
Office, — he endeavoured to ascertain the nature 
of these conferences. By what means he suc- 
ceeded it matters not at present. Few things are 
impossible ; and whether he obtained his inform- 
ation through the pipe-bearer, or the slipper- 
bearer, or the physician, or the barber of Mehemet 
All, or from any other of the numerous favourites 
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and domestics from whom little is concealed la 
an Oriental court, we need not enquire. Let 
it suffice that he did ascertain, that, in the event 
of any collision with England, a French army 
was to be received in Egypt; and that India 
was to be threatened either by a joint invasion, 
or, if deemed more expedient, by the Arab troops 
alone; the Freuch maintaining in their absence 
the authority of the Pacha, The military force, 
and the financial resources of the Viceroy of ' 
Egyjit, are not perhaps perfectly known in this 
country. In August last he possessed an eifective 
force of 80,000 infantry, disciplined by French 
and Italian instructors, and little inferior to our 
Sepoys; a considerable train of artillery, and a 
superb corps of 6000 regular cavaliy. An Increase 
of his army was then contemplated. *But to ensure 
success, religious Propagandism was not forgotten. 
The feelings of the Moslemin population of India 
were to be excited ; and even the Hindoos were 
to be reminded that the most ancient temples of 
their creed rose on the palmy banks of Nile, and 
might, in case of their co-operation, be restored 
and supported for their annual pilgrimages. 

We possess no diplomatic agent in Egypt. A 
Consul-general, indeed, resides there ; but his 
residence is at the sea-port of Alexandria, and, 
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doubtless, be affords our commerce all the protec- 
tion that is requisite. But it so happened that, 
about this time, an eminent persc»)age, distin- 
guished by his talents and by the confidence of 
our Sovereign, was travelling in Egypt, and the 
Englishman seized this opportunity of impressing 
upon that eminent person his conviction of the 
French intrigues. The eminent person was not 
deficient in that frankness, which we flatter our- 
selves to be characteristic of our nation. Like 
our ambassador at Paris, he took an opportunity, 
in an early interview, to communicate to the Pacha 
his apprehensions. 

^^God is great!" exclaimed his Highness, as 
he drew his pipe from his mouth: " It is an in- 
&mous falsehood." 

" Allah ! Kerim,*' continued the Pacha, with 
that absence of dissimulation so peculiar to the 
East, and which M. Sebastiani probably acquired 
in his Turkish mission : '^ the English are the 
greatest nation in the world, and dear to me as 
my own children." 

" It is an infamous falsehood," repeated the 
eminent person to his informant, on the first 
opportunity. " His Highness declares that we 
are the greatest nation in the world, and dear to 
faim as his own children. Depend upon it, he is 
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devoted to us. Has not he presented me, during 
my visit, with his finest palace ? — does not his Eu- 
ropean band, by his special command, play every 
day under my window during my dinner ? — does 
he not always proffer me the pipe of honour ? and 
has he not condescended to accept from my hands 
the finest shawl that Cachemere ever produced ?" 
The reasoning was nnanswerable ; and the soli- 
tary Englishman, who was rather a poet than a 
politician, proceeded on his pilgrimage. 

Having made a few remarks on French Pro- 
pagandism, which is a national poHcy, let nie 
hazard an observation on English Pi'opagandism, 
which is & national foible. I allude to that nmnia 
prevalent in our nadon of obtruding its political 
institutions upon other countries. When I con- 
template the invariable confusion that this system 
has occasioned, I am not sui'prJsed that foreign- 
ers, misled by appearances, have been induced to 
suspect that this course of action lias been pro- 
moted, in order that we might pi'ofit by the divi- 
sions of our neighbourti. But when I reflect how 
entirely it is the policy of England at present to 
maintain the peace and order of the Continent, and 
that civil dissensions are not exactly the stimulants 
which swell the sum total of onr exports, I may 
certainly acquit even our present rulers of this 
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profound policy, and rather ascribe their conduct 
to the cause which has already exercised a fatti 
influence upon the fortunes of this country, and 
may finally occasion its destruction, — - the in* 
fluene>e of a factitious public opinion, founded an 
ignorance, which impels a minister to act in con- 
tradiction to his own judgment It is impossiUe 
to anticipate the disasters and mischief #hich 
may be the result of that morbid appetite for 
popularity which now influences an Engli^ minis^ 
ter, and that fatal and false shame which presents 
him from pursuing a wise policy, when its wisdom 
can only be appreciated by the well-informed 
and judicious, and is, consequently, not obvious 
to the blatant million, whose huzzas are his trum- 
pet of fame. There is no subject on whidi, as 
a society, we are so misinformed as our Foreign 
Policy. Every man can be a political economiatr 
be reads a few articles in a Review,' and iinme'^: 
diately babbles about the currency, jests at (onr 
colonies, and sneers at the balance of trade. Every' 
man can be a political philosopher: let.himTead 
but a few more articles and the title pages isf 
Jeremy Bentham; — who ever read farther? — 
and he is prepared to destroy every institution of 
the country. But Foreign Policy is more easily 
brought to tbfs test,- and requires a,, sodpo^what' 
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deeper study, longer observalion, personal aow 
quaiiitance with the states and stntesitten of Eoi 
rope, and, above all, a really philosophic miad( 
— a mind above prejudice or passion — that wS} 
survey every thing with a comprehensive and eM 
lightened spirit, and never forget that tlie ini 
object of all its workings is to increase and 
maintain the glory, and the wealth, and the 
piness of one's country. The great statesman is 
one who, despising a facile but false Popularity, 
would render his country prosperous, even in 
spite of itself. 

Foreign Policy, being a study llius difficult to 
acquire, has of late been conveniently voted of 
vra-y subordinate importance. To my miud, 
am of the old school, it is of primary, of pant- 
mount importance: upon our foreign policy th«l 
safety as well as the glory of this country, as a^j 
great empire, depends, A few more years likjii' 
the present, and we may in good time becomi 
the rivals of Ceylon or of Cyprus.* 

' '• Nothing more clearly evinces tho ignorance of llie 
Engliah public on tlie state of Europe, tbon tlie idea which 
they entertain in this country of the King of Spain. Every 
where you hear descriheJ, as the most cruel of tyrants, anU 
the darkeM of bigots, & monarch who, if he ever be de- 
prived of his. crown, may assuredly Bscribe the loss to the 
very contrary opinion entertained of him by his own sub- 
ject*. With wliptn his libcrttliim ia for from being popular. 
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Whenever the question of Irish government be 
examined with that unimpassioned research which 
the present age wUl not permit, we may perhaps 
trace the continued anarchy of that unhappy 
country, in a great measure, to the forced intro- 
duction of English institutions. What blessings the 
English form of government has produced in the 
green vales of Erin may be best answered by its 
bloody and flaming annals of massacre and incen- 
diarism for seven centuries. Government after 
government has postponed the evil reckoning-day 
with Ireland, like the prodigal who, every hour 
more conscious of approaching ruin, drives the 
infernal thought from his agonised conscience, 
and seeks a short respite from despair in the 
excitement of increased profusion. France 
has recently felt the resultis of the constitutional 
studies of Louis XVIII. in the groves of Hartwell. 
His country and his family have been sacrificed 
to his ignorant admiration of the English Con" 
stitution, and to his blind confidence in the glow- 
ing superficialities of M. Delolme. 

The example of France, acting on Spain and 
Naples, needs merely to be alluded to. The great 
body of the people in both these countries soon 
expelled the exotic novelties; and all that this 
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politicst buffoonery occasioned, has been an afflict- 
ing sum of individual misery. 

Bavaria and Wirlemburg, Baden and Hesse, 
— these are the constitutional bantlings of the 
liberalism of that Congress of Vienna, to which 
the Liberals have been so inexcusably ungrate- 
ful. And what have been the results? You 
may view them in a happy, industrious, and in- 
telligent population, transmuted into secret so* i 
cieties of mystical intriguers. You may view ' 
them in the corrupted youth of Germany, who, 
ignorant of the commonest details of life, muse 
in tlieir crude reveries over a new organisation of 
society, or conspire in their wild revels to effect 
the perfection of their kind ; the slaves of an in- 
flated imagination, whose only practical idea of 
liberty is to assassinate a sovereign. 

And last of all Portugal. In justice to the 
memory of a statesman, with whose motives t ' 
was well acquainted, let me acquit Mr. Cannuig of 
any share in the indiscretions of Lord Stuart de 
Rothsay. They occasioned him, at the time, the 
bitterest anger, regret, and mortification. 

Don Pedro has a passion for sketching Consti^ i 
tutions from the great English model; as M. le' 
Marquis de la Fayette has a republic, in his pocket, 
for every people. Don Pedro is, for the nonce. 
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above all others, the liberal monarch, — the great 
Gog of liberalism ; but so abhorred by his own 
proper subjects, that he has recently been banished 
from his empire, without even a single domestic 
shedding a tear for his departure, or a single cham- 
berlain of his household raising his wand of office in 
his.defence. What could have induced an English 
diplomatist — and an English diplomatist of the 
rank and character of Lord Stuart de Rothsay — 
to compromise his own government, by becoming 
the bearer to Portugal of the crude constitutional 
abortion of the Emperor of Brazils, we have yet 
to learn. When severely rated by Mr. Canning, 
who instantly foresaw the results, his Excellency 
could only reply that he had been " requested by 
the Emperor." A choice reply, and a strong 
claim for a peerage ! 

Mr. Canning was a truly English minister ; of 
which the French were probably aware, since they 
commemorated his death by striking a medal. 
Assuredly no man ever fulfilled the duties of the 
Foreign Office, who was better acquainted with 
the interests of this country, and more devotedly 
opposed to the supremacy of our neighbours. 
Had he lived to this day, we should, perhaps, have 
been exempted from the events of July, — we 
certainly should from most of their fatal con- 
sequences. 
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But Lord Stuart de Rotlisay not only bears a 
Brazilian Constitution to Portugal, witliout the 
Eanction of his government; but, as 1 have been 
credibly — though I should be happy to learn, 
erroneously — informed, when recommended by 
Lord Heytesbury, our Ambassndor at Lisbon, 
not to deliver the precious deposit personally to 
the Princess- Regent, but to suffer it to be for- 
warded to her Royal Highness, through his Ex- 
cellency's medium, as a sealed communication, of 
the purport of which they might be inferred to be 
ignorant. Lord Stuart de Rothsay, acting in direct 
contradiction to this discreet suggestion, himself 
delivered the fatal packet to the Regent, as the 
envojf of her brother. If it be maintained that his 
Lordship, although he had entered into an unwise 
engagement, was, in deference to his personal ho- 
nour, bound to fulfil it, how shall we account for the 
subsequent conduct of the Anglo- Brazilian Am- 
bassador, when the Regent, in wise alarm, desir- 
ing to postpone, and, perhaps, ultimately suppress 
this anti-national and really unconstitutional char- 
ter, bis Lordship, in his unintelligible zeal, further 
thought fit to communicate the fact of its existence 
to "the liberal party ;" a party whose creed seems 
to be the mal-applicalion of good principles ? We 
DOW feel the results which Mr. Canning, and, I 
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believe I may say, all bis colleagues, foresaw. How 
many more insults and invasions of our ancient and 
truest ally we are to tamely witness, in order to 
force down their unwilling maw, institutions, the 
only practical object of which is to create a French 
interest in the Peninsula, I pretend not to predict ; 
but if the foreign policy of the present administra- 
tion be pursued another year, I see no reason 
why the tricolor flag should not wave on the 
Castle of Dublin, as well as on the towers of 
Belem or the steeples of Brussels. 

What we should desire, in all forms of govern- 
ment, is, that the national character should be 
studied and respected. I have as little &ith in the 
efficacy of a charter conceded by a King, as in a 
constitution hawked about by a Propagandist. 
There is in all countries a healthy fund of le- 
gitimate spirit, springing out of the national char 
racter ; that national character is formed by the 
influence of particular modes of religious belief 
ancient institutions, peculiar manners, venerable 
customs, and intelligible interests. The govern- 
ment that does not respect these the hallowed 
ofi*spring of reverend Antiquity and sage Experi- 
ence, can never stand, although it may offer us 
the specious alternatives of System instead of 
Chance, Philosophy instead of Prejudice, Reason 
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instead of Expediency, and a Code instead of 
Custom. 

If England be free — if we have been emi- 
nently prosperous, and, on the whole, generally 
happy — we may be well content, without pre- 
suming to interfere with the established society of 
other lands. Our Constitution, unrivalled, with 
all its imperfections, was not scribbled in a morn- 
ing, on the envelope of a royal letter, or drawn up 
by the sub-editor of a newspaper. There |s but 
one philosopher, and that is Time ; and but one 
patriot, and that is Nature. 
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SPIRIT OF THE FRENCH OPPOSITION. 

I SHALL commence this chapter by doing what 
it is curious no one in France has ever yet had the 
candour to do : I shall publish that famous article 
of the Charter, in virtue of which the King con- 
ceived he was empowered to issue the Ordon- 
nances. 

ART. xrv. 

Le Roi est le chef supreme de PEtat, commande 
les forces de terre et de mer, declare la guerre, 
fait les traites de paix, d'alliance, et de commerce ; 
nomme k tons les emplois d'administration pub- 
lique, et fait les r^glemens et ordonnances n6ces- 
saires pour Pex^cution des lois et la sureti de Vitat. 

If there were a time when impartial men, and 
especially impartial foreigners, were induced, 
through the influence of the French press, to con- 
demn unconditionally the Ordonnances of July, 
1830, issued on the report of the Minister of 
Justice, M. de Chantelauze, — - a &ithful copy of 
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which report I shall liere, for the first time, in 
this country, print, — assuredly these individuals, 
from what they have observed since this revolu- 
tion, must now be convinced, that long before the 
appearance of these Ordoiinances legitimacy was 
at stake in France ", and that there remained no 
other resource for Charles the Tenth, to save the 
crown and the country, but in the interpretation 
which be gave to this article of the charter. What 
is at present going on in France, and especially 
what occurred immediately afler the popular suc- 
cess, is the best justification of the motives of the 
government. Revolutions and revolts are not 
occasioned merely by oidonnances, or a philo- 
sophic dread of the Jesuits. The Emperor of 
Russia can best inform us, whether it was any 
forced interpretation of an article of a charter 
which occasioned the glorious revolution of Po- 
land ; and I doubt whether the King of Hol- 
land, the Protestant monarch of a free people, 
can account for the loss of his Belgian provinces 
by the mortifying recollection of his despotism, 
or the consolatory reminiscence of his bigotry. 
For the infinite insurrections that broke out Jn 



As M. de Polignac Justly observed, it was une qaettion 
dhorloge, a mere question of time, which party should strike 
the first blow. 
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Europe, the progeny of the Thiee Days, I 
hear of many pretexts, but I recognise only 
one cause, — the sel6sh intrigues of France, who 
has invented Continental Liberalism as an equi- 
poise for English Freedom. But the candour 
of our new alHes saves me, on this point, the 
ungracious necessity of reasoning. Tlie leaders 
of the new revolution glory in the constant as- 
sertion that their reiterated devotion and solemn 
oaths for fifteen years were only the veils of a 
systematic conspiracy ; and tliat all this time 
while a dynasty of fourteen ages confidingly re- 
posed upon their loyalty and upon the laws, they 
were, in fact, only the actors in a long drama of 
duplicity and mystification.* 

In offering some reflections on the causes that 
provoked the ordonnances, vie must ascend higher 
than the ministry of the Prince de Polignac. 

Louis the Eighteenth might have succeeded, ii] 
1814, in establishing a strong government; and 
without a sti-ong government, — whether it spring, 
as in England, from the confidence and intelii- 
gence of the people, or, as in other countries, from 
military force,— without a strong government, na- 
tional happiness is impossible, because there can 



' Ab M. OJUIon Burrot delights 
mjeui la comidie." 
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be no national order. Unfortuiintely, tlie ciispo- 
sition of Louis tlie Eighteenth hlniself at the 
time when the charter was in discussion, fell in 
with the fatal councils of those very men who 
afTect, at the present day, to regulate the social 
machinery of France. His first ministers were de- 
plorable, either from treachery or imbecility, but 
at last he found a man of honour, firmness, and 
talent. Villele was a great statesman, who in lime 
would have obviated the blunder of the charter, 
which, affecting to settle all, settled nothing, and 
after exhausting all the common-places of the 
constitution-mongers, lefl the real basis of social 
and political power more vague and question- 
tionable than it found it, Villfele was capable of 
consolidating the legitimate monarchy, and of 
rendering the government powerful by that great 
fabric of national prosperity, of which he laid the 
foundations, and which he had in part constructed. 
The greatest enemies of his Administration cannot 
deny thb fact, and it was precisely because the 
revolutionary place-hunters of the present day 
perceived in the success of his system, their per- 
petual exclusion from office, that they prepared 
that famous and systematic opposition, whose 
egotistical and selfish spirit France, as well as all 
Europe, now recognises and abhors. It appears 
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to me that the system oi' " the Liberal | 
all countries, is to persuade the people that they 
are miserable when they are happy, and to con- 
vince them they are contented when they are in 
despair. Never was France more free, never 
more flourishing, than under the administration 
of Vill^e; and yet, amid all that freedom, and 
all that national prosperity, did the " Liberal 
Party " of France organise that vast conspiracy, 
whose results will be fatal to the peace and civili- 
sation of Europe. Tlie youth of France, in whom 
this party sought that physical courage in which 
the Doctrinaires are ever deficient, became their 
dupes; and, stimulated by a series of infamous 
fictions, unparalleled in the annals of political 
mendacity, young France, full of lofty aspirations 
and exalted patriotism, rushed forward to die in 
the cause of phUosophy and freedom, and achieved 
by the immolation of themselves and their con- 
stitution, — what ? the fortunes of a few journalists 
and lawyers — the Thiers and Dupins ! 

It is curious to observe the various character of 
the dupes — the diversified party colours of the 
tools who have all been blindly working for the 
same end. It is curious — no, no, tt b heart- 
rending — to find M. de Chateaubriand helping 
to convert such a person as M. Thiers into a 
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Statesman. Yet to the insane alliance of M. de 
Chateaubriand and his comrades with the " Libe- 
ral Party" — yet to the tJi^ssibU corahinaiion of 
the Journal de Debats and the revolutionary press, 
are we indebted for the overthrow of M, de Vill^le. 
The party of the disappointed royalists bore the 
sobriquet of the party of the dcfeclioH. It was 
composed of a very few men of sense and genius ; 
and even these, like Chateaubriand, had more 
genius than sense; but they were in general men 
extremely incapable of business, and some were 
mere courtiers, the most useless of all beings, 
creatures disgusting from their servility, their 
selfishness, and their extreme ignorance; but 
creatures of whom France has ever been particu- 
larly prolific. What political speculator, how- 
ever, could anticipate that such a party would 
deliver themselves up, bound hand and foot, to 
their bitterest enemies, and all for the mere object 
of overwhelming a minister, who felt that the 
genuine prosperity of France was to be promoted, 
not by Janfaronnades, but by the developement of 
national industry and local resources. 

The overthrow of M. de Villfele was by every 
wise man regarded as a catastrophe, and the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary movement, M. 
de Villele was succeeded by M. de Martignac, 
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the minister of Concession, and who prepared, 
although doubtless unconsciously, the revolt of 
July* Let us for a moment recal the time, when 
the actors in the " comedy of fifteen years'* ex- 
tolled to the skies the monarch and the measures 
which were directed by the perilous counsels of 
the accomplished advocate of Polignac** 

When Charles the Tenth ascended the throne 
of France, it was generally supposed that his mi- 
nister would have been M. de Chateaubriand — 
that unhappy man who, by a strange fatality, 
busies himself with poetry when he is a minis- 
ter, and with politics when he had better stick to 
his poetry; but the king, after some interviews 
with M. de Vill^le, was so impressed with the 
talents of that minister, and so convinced that his 
system was conducive to the happiness of the 
kingdom, and the security of the crown, that he 
determined to retain him. From that moment, 
M. de Villele exercised over the royal mind an 

* This worthy and amiable man, and conscientious though 
unsuccessful minister, has died, as these sheets are passing 
through the press. The generosity with which M. Martignac 
undertook the defence of Polignac, before the peers of 
France, proves that the errors of his Administration did not 
spring ft'om the want of personal resolution, or the influ- 
ence of personal interest. He was a gentle physician, who, 
by erroneously administering palliatives, left no hopes for 
the patient but in more violent experiments. 
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influence which he has never forfeited, and per- 
fectly deserved. It is, indeed, difficult to conceive 
a man more eminently qualified tu regulate the 
affairs of a highly civilised empire than that con- 
summate statesman. Under his administration, 
France enjoyed a greater prosperity than during 
any peiiod of her history ; and the sot disant 
representatives of France terminated that admi- 
nistration by publicly stigmatising as " drplarable' 
the only one of all the Cabinets of the Restoration 
which hitherto had either sense or spirit. 

Justice is not, perhaps, done to the character of 
Charles the Tenth. If we may trust the impies- 
sioQ of one who has approached him, and in 
whose accuracy I have perfect confidence, the 
king is by no means deficient in the judgment 
and sagacity that befit his exalted station ; he took 
an active but discreet share in the councils of his 
Cabinet, and assistetl their deliberations with a 
critical knowledge of the character of his country- 
men, with no inconsiderable acquaintance with 
the policy of foreign states, and with great raod^ 
ration, good temper, and good sense. Events, 
indeed, have proved that it was from no disinclin- 
ation to concession that the successor of Louis 
the Eighteenth is unable to hand down the diadem 
to his posterity. When, in deference to the vote 
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of the Chamber, in complknce with the earnest 
request of all around him, — even of the Dauphin, 
who had imbibed some of the theories of the Doc- 
trinaires, — Charles the Tenth at length consented 
to the retirement of Vill^le ; the king wept bit- 
terly, and exclaimed that all chance of the hap- 
piness of France was now over. The king, indeed, 
was placed in a painful situation, and yielded to a 
cruel necessity. Advanced in life, and conscious 
of the intrigues around him, he was forced to 
give up the minister in whose capacity he placed 
unlimited rehance, and who had served him with 
equal fidelity and success. He was now to be 
surrounded by new faces, and was forced to seek 
confidants among those in whom he had no trust. 
In such a difficult position, no one could, perhaps, 
have succeeded more felicitously than the new 
minister, M. de Martignac. His engaging man- 
ners, his interesting exterior, his sentimental sin- 
cerity, and the intonations of his flute-like voice, 
won upon the loneliness of the deserted monarch; 
and in time, when the new President of the Coun- 
cil whispered " Popularity," the eye of the king, 
whose great desire had always been to be loved 
by his subjects, at first brightened with hope — 
but only soon to droop into deeper despondency. 
In order to lUssipatc the melancholy of the 
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king, Mnrlignnc proposed tlint his majesty should 
make a progress in those departments which hoj 
ever been considered the most hostile to the 
Bourbons. 

About this time, great commercial distress pre- 
vailed in the departments of the Rhine. The king 
resolved to visit this population, which comprised 
the most Industrious classes of his subjects. Mor- 
tignac prepared every thing for an excellent re- 
ception ; orders were given to the prefects to exert 
themselves in every possible way to insure an en- 
thusiastic greeting for the sovereign, who came to 
solace the distress of his subjects. Count D'Ea- 
mangard, the prefect of the Lower Rhine, a very 
able and very popular man, was most successful 
in his efforts. Emissaries were despatched from 
the Liberal Committee at Paris, who at this time, 
for their own purposes, supported the minister, 
with orders that the king should be received 
every where with acclamations. It is di£Scult to 
convey an idea of the enthusiasm which seemed 
every where to prevail ; and Charles the Tenth 
was quite enchanted. The late King of Wirtem- 
berg, the Grand Duke of Baden, and tlie Mar- 
graves of Baden, hastened to wait upon the king. 
It was in visiting the arsenal of Strasbourg with 
these illustrious guests, that Charles, felicitously 
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applying a bon mot of one of his ancestors, ob- 
served, " This is a fine thing to show both to my 
friends and to my enemies^* Men of all parties 
were indiscriminately invited to the royal £&tes; 
and his majesty paid particular attention to those 
who had been marked for their opposition to the 
government. Even Benjamin Constant^ who was 
at Baden, repaired to Strasbourg, and imme- 
diately received the royal invitation to all the 
entertainments. 

I remember a rather curious anecdote of this 
period. Since the retirement of Villele, the oppo- 
sition of M. Casimir Perier to the government had 
entirely ceased. Having got rid of his great ad- 
versary, M. Perier flattered him^lf that the king 
or the Chambers would soon find it expedient to 
advance him to the premiership. Hence that ab- 
solute silence which he maintained throughout the 
Martignac administration. He omitted no means 
to make himself acceptable to the Royalists, and 
sought every opportunity of throwing himself in 
the way of the king. Consequently, during the 
progress into Alsace, M. Casimir Perier took care 
to be, merely by accident^ at Nancy. In general, 
all persons of dbtinction who may happen to be 
in the city or the neighbourhood which the king 
visits, and especially peers and deputies, receive 
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Uie honour of an invitation to tline with the king : 
and thus M. Casimir Perier, from the fortunate 
chance of being at Nancy, found himself at the 
royal table. 

It is the etiquette, or rather it was the etiquette 
of the Court of France, and especially upon great 
occasions, that the king should Iiave his particular 
dishes, OT pet its plats as they are styled. In case 
his majesty is desirous of honouring any guest by 
a distinguished mark of his favour or regard, he 
orders that a portion of a petit plat should be 
sent to him. Charles X., being aware of the pre- 
sence of M. Casimir Perier, and desirous of paying 
him a great compliinent, sent him a portion from 
the royal dish. 

It is impossible to describe the countenance of 
Casimir Perlei- ; he was like a child with a new 
toy. For a moment the plate appeared to be as 
good as a portfolio, and the soup had a kind of 
official flavour. Immediately after dinner, M. 
Ciisimir Perier hastened to some of the principal 
courtiers, and expressed his devotion to the king 
with a sincerity and a warmth which almost made 
them jealous. 

The king was so delighted with this tour in 
Alsace, that, on his return, he himself proposed a 
progress to the northern provmces, where he was 
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received with not less enthusiasm. In the course 
of the ro^al journey, his majesty visited the mines 
of Charlon, belonging to M. Casimir Perier ; and 
nothing was omitted to render the visit of his 
majesty delightful. Shortly after, M, Perier re- 
ceived from his majesty the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour. 

The reception experienced by the king in these 
progresses established the influence of Martignac. 
Charles X. began to indulge in the hope that the 
nation would at length do justice to his intentions. 
But, alas I all this was a complete and systematic 
delusion, of which Martignac was the first dupe, 
and the King the second. 

Inspirited by his reception in the Provinces, 
and desirous of establishing the good understand- 
ing which at length seemed to prevail between the 
Bourbons and the party which had apparently so 
long aimed at the transfer, if not the overthrow, 
of the crown, the king authorised the minister to 
prepare a popular project of a law on the Ctwi- 
munes. It were useless to trouble an English reader 
with the dry details of this measure: but what 
was the mortification and despair of Charles X. 
when he found, to his astonishment, that his po- 
pular minister, recently greeted with the unanimous 
plaudits of the country, was in a minority, and on 



a law which he had been led to suppose was 
equally necessary and satisfactory to all parties ? 
and when — insult upon injury — he was told 
that all this time he had been gulled — that the 
popular reception which looked so spontaneous 
had all heen arranged at Paris, and that the en- 
thusiasm was a mere piece of acting — la comedie 
of M. Odillon Barrel ! 

From first to last, tlie Martignac ministry was a 
stream of concessions, and the very day that its chief 
perceived hisdangei-jondhesitated whether heought 
to proceed further, he instantly encountered the 
opposition of the very men against whom his pre- 
decessor had so long, so boldly, and so ably strug- 
gled, and whom he fancied (good easy man) that 
he had conciliated. In a moment all was changed, 
and M. Royer de Collard, a prime champion of the 
school of concession, who, a few months before the 
"deplorable" address of March, 1830, had been 
elected for nine departments at the same time — 
who had been chosen, by a triumphant majority, 
president of the chamber — who was styled the 
representative of the felicity and content of France, 
and quoted by the youth, as the personification 
of their opinions ■ — M, Royer de Collard could 
now, with difficulty, steal into the chamber by a 
tingle nomination. Such is French popularity ! 
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And all for wliat? Because the minister ventured 
to oppose an nmendment insidiously proposed to 
defeat his project of the law of the Communes, — 
a very liberal project, even according to the 
liberals, and intended by tlie Crown as a great 
concession to the liberal party. This was the pre- 
text; the truth was, that M. de Martignac had 
sufficiently served their purpose, and they were 
now ready to precipitate the last act of the comedi/. 
In this instance, the party of the royalist defection 
again combined with the hberals, and destroyed 
the ministry of Martignac, as they had before 
destroyed the ministry of Villele. 

At the moment this amendment was proposed, 
M. de Martignac perceived alt the consequences 
of his previous system of concession j he plainly 
saw that France was lost, that the King could 
never consent to an amendment of a direct revo- 
lutionary tendency, and had lost the means of re- 
sisting it ; and he quitted the Chamber, while it 
was yet sitting, to solicit an audience of the sove- 
reign. Tlie minister was absent about twenty 
minutes; all foresaw the result — a grim smile of 
triumph played upon the lips of the adverse fac- 
tion. In half an hour, M. de Martignac returned ; 
that return I witnessed, and shall never Hargei, 
Pale and discomfited, Martignac announced to, Uw 
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bouse that he was commanded by the King to 
withdraw the law entirely. Great joy among the 
faction ! Le commencement tie la fin was whispered 
along the revolutionary benches. Their system 
was clear ; if they could only succeed in prevent- 
ing the proposal of liberal laws, by terrifying the 
Court with ultra liberal amendmeuts, in time the 
' Court finding it impossible to work witli the 
Chamber, must be driven either to cotv/is d'etat or 
— to abdication. So much for ail those silly re- 
flections that you are daily favoured with, from 
superficial ignorance on the position of the King 
under the Martignac administration. We are 
even instructed to-day {April 7.) by a violent 
tirade in the Times newspaper, against " the 
black perfidy " of this unhappy monarch in de- 
serting the popular minister, who would liave 
maintained his throne. Poh ! 

My readers may, perhaps, therefore, begin to 
suspect that it is not entirely to the Bourbons that 
the misfortunes of France are to be attributed, and 
that it is possible, in our extreme zeal, we may 
have occasionally mistaken a place-hunter and 
an intriguer for a patriot and a philosopher. A 
short time after the fatal farce of the amendment, 
proo& were laid before the King of a matured 
conspiracy against the dynasty, by a strong party 
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in the state, organised by a press with whose 
outrageous career the law could not grapple, 
and comprising high functionaries in almost 
every department ; a conspiracy against which it 
appeared impossible to struggle by regular means. 
This conspiracy had overthrown the ministry of 
Villele, an administration based upon the princi- 
ple of directing the national energies irom foreign 
conquests and internal innovations into the chan- 
nels of industry and commerce. This conspiracy 
had overthrown the ministry of Martignac, an 
ltd ministration based upon the principle of con- 
ciliating the innovators by concession, and bearing 
the motto o( L'ordre legal.' Under these cir- 
cumstances, finding it impossible to satisfy or 
conciliate the party, wlio, by the press, of which 
they were the proprietors, had corrupted the pnb« 
lie mind, the King believed that the general int«* 
rest required a minister who would boldly oppofl* 
tbe torrent. The charter had invested him iwi^ 
the right of changing his minister at his plessu^ 
tnd the King nominated M. de Polignac, who was 



_ • " The Liberals," who ehristeoed M. VUlele, deploratU, 
finuliy ruwarUed their enfant gat^, Martignac, by the epithet 
iiicofabtc, and reserved ppnuminlablr for M. de Poltgaac^ Wt 
IL PericT there mJy icoiaioi txnipaliU, >-t|i1q 
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i-ecommended, at least, by his devoted loyalty, tind' 
his personal attaclitnent to tlie sovereign. ' "'^' 
Was there any thing illegal or unconstltiitioiirii 
in this nomination ? Was there any article in tb» 
charter that authorised the Chamber by the cele- 
brated majority of 221 to 21S to present to the 
King an address, disapproving of the exercise of 
his prerogative, in belinlf of a body of men as 
yet untried? Thb, which was the first cause of 
Polignac's ord/mnances, was quite as unconsti- 
tutional as they ; and if the lex talionis vere to be 
applied in such a case, the ordonnances might be 
justified by the address. Was their conduct con- 
etitulioTiRl, even had the prerogative been exer- 
tised in favour of one of the ministry which the 
^Srages of a previous Chamber had declared 
*• deplorable ?" Certainly not. And in the few 
Ibonths that had elapsed between the accession ef 
the Prince de PoUgnac and the meeting of the 
Chamber, no one has ever pretended that the ten- 
dency of any one of his acts was to overstep the 
I f&n ; and this moderation of conduct was main- 
tained in spite of incessant calumny ; of the cease- 
I Jess vituperation of the press, and the ever acGve 
[ 4nf'igue8 of the secret societies, whose avov^ed 
object was, by their extravagance, to piqiw tile 
minister into some illegal measure. 
F 3 
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Twice had the King yielded to this opposition. 
In one instance, he had given up the most suC" 
cessful minister of the restoration ; in the other, 
he had appointed a minister, whom the Chamber 
received with acclamations. This very minister 
the chamber had deserted ; and now, when the 
King, in despair, returned to his tirst system, they 
arrogantly placed their veto upon a third, without 
even condescending to permit him to explain his 
intentions, and develope his policy. 

In politics, and indeed wherever human pas- 
sions operate, violence always reacts — a blow 
produces and justifies a blow ; the Chamber struck 
illegally and unconstitutionally at the King — it 
was in human nature, even if not in the charter, 
that the King should strike at the Chamber ; but, 
strictly speaking, they who give the first offence 
are morally and legally responsible for all the 
consequences : would it were so in politics ! 

From the moment of the formation of the 
Polignac administration no means were neglected 
to stimulate the activity of the factious, to alarm 
the fears, and excite the passions of the ignorant- 
Every where they combined to refuse the taxes, 
every where they stirred up and agitated the 
populace, and even persuaded a nation that their 
government were a band of incendiaries ravaging 
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their finest provinces. Oh ! those precious fires 
of Normandy, and their choice imitatioiis oh the 
neighbouring shores of England ! Blind or ii> 
&tuated must they be who do not see that all 
these fires were lighted by the same brand. 
The police of the French goyemment was never 
more active, than in its attempts to arrest this 
scourge, and to detect its origin. I was veil 
acquainted with the anxiety of the ministers in 
their private circles, and the deep alarm of tiie 
-sovereign himself. The guards even were sent 
into Normandy, under the command of General 
Latour Fossae, a man distinguished by his manly 
loyalty, his stern justice, and his distinguished 
courage, talents, and firmness. Each day the 
press teemed with dark insinuations against mys- 
terious malelactors ; yet why, since the occurrence 
of the three glorious days, has that press been 
silent? Where now are the insinuations on that 
important subject against the Congregation — as 
the Liberals affected to style the Jesuits, and, 
imder that odious name, whatever remains of 
religion in France ? And why have the persons 
arrested by the royalist administration, on sus- 
picion, never been prosecuted by the revolutionary 
government? The day will come, however, when 
the guilty, whatever may be their party, will be 
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discovered: in the mean time, for the sake of 
sacred justice, let us hope, that on the day of 
trial, even a cross of July will not be permitted 
to be pleaded as an exemption from. penal retri- 
bution. 

But while we are enumerating the infiunoas 
devices of the revolutionary intriguers to recite a 
prejudice against the Police ministry, never let 
us forget that the most active weapon of our pre- 
sent allies was the Prince's supposed connection 
with England. The Prince in two instances had 
allied himself with our countrywomen : he avowed 
his admiration of our state of society^ our in- 
violable order and our practical freedom. ^He 
speaks English in council,'^ was the veracious an 
dit of all the oracles of the Cafes : yet the Prince 
was, in truth, a good, I had almost said, too good 
a Frenchman. Algiers and Belgium are menu-* 
ments of the unchangeable genius of the French 
policy under all administrations; and M. Mau- 
guin, one of the Commissioners of Enquiry pre- 
vious to the trial of the ministers, after concluding 
his examinations as to the foreign policy of the 
illustrious prisoner, thus, we are credibly informed^ 
addressed " the instrument of Wellington : " — 

^^ Monsieur, nous avous vii avec plaisir que vous 
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avez dirigK nos &D»ires ^ I'exterieur avec fermet^ 
loyaute, et d'une mani^re toute Frarifaise." 

This was the declaration of the leader of the 
Mowxmetiliii the highest moment of political excite- 
ment; and I can take upon myself to add, that — 
so great was the anxiety of the French Cabinet 
to avoid the imputation of being in aiiy degree 
directed by the English — the inlercoitrse between 
the Governments was, nnder Polignac, much 
less cordial and intimate llinn it had ]ireviously 
been. I am satisfied that the Prince pushed this 
weakness to an almost culpable extent; and that 
the British Ministry were, at the moment of the 
explosion of July, in as entire ignorance of the 
difficulties and projects of the French Cabinet as 
the British public in general. 

Abundant proofs are before us, and others 
are every day arising, that the insurrection of July 
»pas organised before the appearance or signature 
of the Ordonnances ,- before even the necessity of 
nny such measure was discussed. No well-in- 
formed man of any party now affects to deny this, 
or any longer to ridicule those who then expressed 
their apprehension of an approaching convulsion. 
Indeed, it is now, as I have already said, the 
feshion among the successful party on all occa- 
fiions to celebrate the Revolution, as the result of 



an old, premeditated and unremitted effort to over- 
throw the Bourbons ; it is now the fashion among 
the conspirators to decree public honours to those 
leas fortunate coadjutors who, months before the 
Ordonjiancei, were the victims of tiie law for of- 
fences that after llie three days were blazoned as 
merits. 

How, then, was the King to act ? He had great 
duties to fulfil, to France and to Europe, It was 
his duty to defend his crown, to preserve peace, 
to maintain order, to guard the happiness and 
security of his realm and people from those 
whose unprincipled ambition and vindictive hate 
rendered them the implacable enemies of the 
Bourbons, under all systems and under all ad- 
ministrations. The world always judges by suc- 
cess; and, of course, the world decides that 
Prince Polignac was wrong in having had recourse 
to a coiip d^etat. Some may doubt whether he might 
not have better waited the attack ; but that is a 
matter of discretion, of which no one out of the 
French Cabinet can be an adequate judge ; but 
the spirit which prompted his resistance to move' 
vwtt I entirely approve. If he had not endea- 
voured to restore, by any and all means, the 
authority of the King, he would have been a 
traitor ; and, in my opinion, the Prince de Po- 
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lignac is to be blamed, not for his strong resolu- 
tion, but for his weak measures. 

It was quite im|>ossib]e for the late French 
Government to proceed, nithont placing some 
bounds to the licence of the periodical press, and 
it is, and it will be, still more impossible for 
the present French government to proceed with- 
out some similar measures. There have been 
more prosecutions of the press in one year of 
Louis-Philippe's reign than in the whole reigns of 
Louis XVIIL and Charles X.; and what is still 
more important, the vast majority of the accused 
have been acquitted. Ay ! they must now have 
recourse to some even stronger measure than those 
contemplated by the former Bourbons. And, in- 
deed, the only difference between Casimir Perier 
and Polignac is, that Perier dares to do without 
even the form of an ordonnajwe, what Polignac 
only contemplated doing in that legal shape. This 
subject was the theme of frequent discussion in 
the Cabinet of Charles X. Every day only dawned 
to disseminate fresh and more infamous calumnies ; 
every day, public morality was insulted, religion 
outraged, royally ridiculed, truth distorted, and 
even glory — the national idol — loaded with 
sarcasms and imprecations of hatred. Witness the 
Algerine expedition ; witness the sinister vows 
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that Accompanied it, and the patriotic pTByCfS 
wafted from the press of France, and from the 
Exchange and Cafes, for the annihilation of the 
national army, and the destruction of the na- 
tioiml fleet. With what mortified indignation did 
Sfcese gentry receive the news of tlie conquest ! 
What interesting and sentimental commiserations 
they lavished on the unfortunate Dey! And, after 
ail, what was the result of this conquest? Without 
Bpeakingof the ultimate advantage which it might 
be to Europe if wisely managed, it procured im- 
mense and immediate benefits to France, — new 
markets, vast territory, and the glory of having 
avenged European civilisation. How should we 
have appreciated a similar snccess in England? 
And now that another King and other ministers 
are at the head of affairs — men, one of irfiose 
merits was to oppose this expedition, and to dis- 
pute the principle of this conquest — the very sam^ 
individuals and the very same journals have learnt 
to view the affair in quite a different aspect, and 
now laud the event with an exultation, which 
resounds from the green hills of Barbary and the 
quays of Marseilles to the banks of the Rhine 
and the shores of Calais. All is now changed: 
The ruin and the shame have disappeared. All w 
glorious, and useful to France. We must colonise. 
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Sy rogues I And why not send Uie redacieur of« 
revolutionary journal to Algiers, as governor-gene- 
ral ? He would perhaps be, in the long run, aa 
faithful, if not as efficient, a citizen-viceroy as the 
jDuke of Rovigo, that prudent gentleman, of whom 
I have much to say. The whole secret is, that « 
Cei'tain knot of intriguers were not then in power, 
and now they ore. And France — and above all, 
t/oung Ranee, that has been theii' dupe, ihat has 
lavished her blood to seat them in their bureaus ~- 
will France, and will young France be satisfied ? 
Is M- Casiniir Perier, with his petty prosecutions, 
breaking every pripting press that dares to op- 
pose this protocolisiug pawnbroker, this Richelieu 
of the Stock Exchange, — is M. Caslinir Perier 
^ lighter master than M. de Polignac ? And is 
t)ie doiUiled Civil List of the citizen King a suf- 
ficient compensation for the disappointment of not 
being governed by consuls and protected by 

f , j4s I am upoa the Algerine expedition, I may 
^ well contribute a fact of secret history. The 
«miy pf Algiers recognised Louis-Pliilippe only as 
J^^utenant-General for the elder Bourbons, ac- 
tyirfling to the act of abdication. But the Bev 
gpiH^ment had concealed from them the evepts 
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of the 7th of August, that glorious and unpre* 
cedented day, when 332 persons, 219 deputies, 
and 133 peers, proclaimed Louis-Philippe King 
of the French. Marshal Bourmont, who com- 
manded the Algerine army, was apprised by an 
express vessel only of the abdication of Charles 
and the dauphin in favour of the Duke of Bour- 
deaux, and of the nomination of the Duke of 
Orleans, as the Lieutenant-General of the King- 
dom during the minority of Henry V. In pur- 
suance of the orders then received from Charles X., 
Bourmont proclaimed the abdication in favour of 
Henry V.; and it was only when this formality 
had been fulfilled that the faithful Lieutenant- 
General, M. d'Orleans, exercised his power to 
recall Bourmont from the command of the troops, 
who had, most unwillingly, by the bye, mounted 
the tricoloured cockade. It were now idle to 
speculate what might have been the result if 
Bourmont had not been thus mystified, and had 
returned to France with a formidable fleet and 
30,000 men devoted to the white flag, under 
which they had been so recently victorious. 

I am tempted to commemorate the gratitude of 
the heroes of July to the conqueror of Algiers. 
Four of his sons had accompanied Bourmont in 
his expedition. All were distinguished officers^ 
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and one, the youngest, fell in battle. The body 
of the brave boy was sent by his proud tliougli 
afflicted father to France, to be laid in his native 
earth ; but orders were immediately forwarded to 
Toulon, by the insolent and intoxicated cabinet of 
journalists, to search the coffin, under the pre- 
tence that the father, — a peer of France and a 
marshal of France, — had concealed treasure in 
the shroud of his child, — as if M. de Bourmont 
was a M. Thiers ! 

All must remember the calumnies which were 
daily promulgated about the embezzlements of 
M. de Bourmont. Tliey served their purpose — 
calumnies of a day ! The conqueror of Algiers 
was refused even a passage in one of the ships 
recently under his command. He departed from 
the scene of his glory in an Austrian merchant- 
man, bearing with him only the embalmed heart 
of his son. In a short time it was announced to 
all Europe that this hallowed urn contained the 
chief treasures of the Casauba. A commission of 
enquiry was at length resolved upon at Paris, in 
deference to the commands of the inventors of 
these very calumnies, the journalists, who looked 
forward to a long prospective of patriodc jobs in 
the com mission erships. A commissioner ship of 
enquiry ! All the bankrupts of Paris pricked up 



their ears at the prospect of investigating tlie 
treasures of the Dey, But, unfortunately, ere 
they could be appointed, arrived a report of the 
new CO m man der-in- chief, General Clausel, vindi- 
cating the outraged lionour of his predecessor, 
and declaring that a scrupulous inventory of the 
treasures of the Casauba had been drawn up, 
previous to the entrance of M. Bourmont, and 
that all these treasures remained untouched at 
his departure. The truth is, that, far from being 
influenced by mercenary views, Bourmont having 
been permitted by Charles X. to expend a sum 
of two millions of francs as secret service money, 
and only a thirtieth part of this sum being found 
sufficient, the Marshal handed over the surplus 
to the treasury. In return for this faithful and 
conscientious discharge of bis trust, the French 
Government decided that he was not entitled to 
his pay as a marshal of France, or his pension 
as a peer ; and M. de Bourmont and his family 
at this moment are in absolute want ! 

The present Governor of Algiers is M. Savary, 
the Duke of Rovigo, a gentleman who since the 
restoration has ever been intriguing with every 
party, but especially the party in power. M. 
Savary was as willing as Marshal Soult himself to 
carry a taper in the holy processions, — the re- 
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publicBn Marshal Soull, who now, in the excess of 
his philosophy, is ready to knock clown the Jesuits 
with his baton. But It must be nnderstooJ, only 
for the nonce. It was no lack of zeal that deprived 
the Duke of Rovigo of the enviable situation of 
the more fortunate M. Dupiii, when he paid his 
well-known visit that he now explains, to the 
magnificent College of St, Acheul, and passed 
some happy hours with the learned Jesuits who 
directed it. M. Dupin was then remarkable for the 
miction with which he even supported the Cata- 
falque, a crime which " the Liberals" have never 

' forgiven; but at that time the Jesuits were in 
fashion, and the revolutionary friend of the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor of England was actually 
half a courtier, and willing to become a whole 
one. But let us not forget M. de Rovigo. In all 
periods of popular excitement, it was ever observed 
that the former Minister of Police always took 
advantage of the crisis to make his approaches to 
the Court, and induce them, by his projects for a 
strong government, proffered through the medium 

1 of some obscure agent, to forget his disastrous and 
contemptible career. And so it happened, that, 
by the means of some confideniiQl person about 

! .the Duke de Polignac, the brother of the Mi- 
nister, M. de Savary contrived to lay before the 
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President of the Council his plan ^^ to crush the 
press and the faction." But will it be believed, 
that as soon as the Duke of Rovigo, by the bab- 
bling of some indiscreet courtier, caught a hint 
that there was a chance of the Ordonnances ap- 
pearing, this loyal man instantly posted off to 
Italy, to the Napoleon family, as the harbinger 
of happier days ; assuring them that by his advice 
and encouragement Ordonnances were about to 
be promulgated that must overturn the Govern- 
ment, and that every thing would soon be ready 
for the restoration of Napoleon II. In the midst 
of their mutual congratulations, news arrived of 
the events of July ; and the trusty Rovigo found, 
to his surprise, that the crown had fallen upon 
the head, not of Napoleon II., but of Louis- 
Philippe I. In this predicament, his Grace in- 
duced the family of Napoleon to accredit him as 
their agent in the prosecution of their old pecu- 
niary claims upon the French Government ; and 
having obtained these powers, he returned to 
Paris, where, passing himself off as their political, 
instead of private agent, it may easily be con- 
ceived what a favourable position he placed him- 
self in with regard to the weakly established 
government of Orleans. Nothing was spared to 
keep this honest fellow quiet. M. de Rovigo might 
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be found in every ministerial antechamber, with 
a petition for liimself and friends, tiiat seldom 
failed. Ay ! it is said, one morning, during the 
subsequent riots, when it was supposed that the 
throne of Louis- Pbiiippe might not complete 
even its hundred days, that the Duke of Rovigo 
by mistake, owing probably to a fog, found him- 
:lf in the apartment of the reputed leader of tha 
republican party, with a project for an instant re- 
public. But this must be an error; I would as 
soon believe that at a later period, — when strong 
rumours were rife that the real proprietors of the 
Crown might yet have a chance, and that the 
Great Powers had resolved to interfere, — I would 
as soon believe that tlie same Duke of Rovigo 
Bent over an agent to England with a project for 
the invasion of his " beautiful France," and a sug- 
gestion that the advanced guard should be formed 
by the Prussians ; I would as soon believe that, 
when it was very obvious that Charles X. would 
place no confidence in Duke Savary, and re- 
fused ta accredit him to the King of Prussia, that 
the agent of this worthy waylaid the Duchess 
de Berri at Bath, and stipulated, that m case his 
principal succeeded in establishing her as Regent 
for Henry the Fifth, that his Grace should be one 
of her council. It is delightful to be promised 
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the throne of your ancestors " in a very few days;^ 
but these negotiations are difficult to conclude^ 
^hen the negotiator is not trusted, and prelimi- 
narily demands unlimited powers and considerable 
sums. If this story can be true, it was very for^ 
tun^te for her Royal Highness that she was at this 
inpmiQnt attenc^^ by a gentleman, who, by an ac- 
cident^ .was privy to all the valiant Duke's previou9 
and simviltaneous intrigues, at Rome, at Paris, at 
Vienna, as well as in the pump-room at Bath. 
And so to keep him quiet, and get him out of 
the way9 the Duke de Rovigo is now Governor- 
General of Algiers. After all that has passed 
I should not be astonished if some morning the 
Moniteur may contain a short telegraphic despatch 
from the Prefect of Toulon, announcing that the 
Governor-General had raised the white flag lor 
Henry V.; or the eagle /or Napoleon II.; or i 
standard for the Republic; or one for himself 
as Sultan Savary, or Emperor of Barbary. 
Let us go back to the French opposition. 
Qn the 2d of March, 1830, the King opeheii- 
the Session. ^^ Since his accession to power, '^ as 
has been well observed by the writer on Foreign' 
Politics, in the "Times'* newspaper, a writer 
whose speculations, when they are not influenced 
by the fatal necessity of yielding to the ignorant 
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passions of the public, are as distinguished for 
their justness and intelligence, as for the ability 
and the power with which they are expressed, 
"since his accession to power, the Prince de 
Polignac had done nothing either to forfeit the 
good opinion of his master, or to prove his inca- 
pacity for the administration. Whatever, there- 
fore, could be said or done against the Ministry 
in the legislative chambers, or in the address of 
the Deputies, must be considered by the King aa 
directed against his own views of policy — against 
his own plans for the government of his people." 

At this moment the great weapon of Journalism 
against the Prince was, as I have before men* 
ttoned, his connection with England. Every 
day the Opposition press poured forth its philippics 
Against "the too! and minion of Arthur Wellesley,"' 
and " the pernicious influence of English counsels 
on the French Government." It was daily im- 
pressed upon Frenchmen, that tlie only mode of 
preserving France from becoming the tool of 
"that man, between whom and, France there is a 
grudge that never can be made up, that maa 
that France hates j>erhaps even to injustice,"* was 
to overthrow the Polignac administration without 
a trial. 

• French Globe. 

G S 
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The Chambers met. The ELing, after successively 
noticing the most important features of the policy 
of the country, thus concluded his address : — 

'^ Gentlemen, the first desire of my heart is to 
see France happy and respected, developing all 
the riches of her soil and of her industry ; and 
enjoying, in peace, institutions, the blessings of 
which it is my firm purpose to consolidate. The 
Charter has placed the public liberties under the 
safeguard of the rights of my crown. These rights 
are sacred. My duty towards my people is to 
transmit them entire to my successors. 

" Peers of France, Deputies of Departments ! I 
doubt not of your concurrence to effect the good 
which I wish to accomplish. You will repel the 
perfidious insinuations which malevolence seeks to 
propagate. If culpable manoeuvres should raise 
up against my Government obstacles which I do 
not wish to foresee, I shall find the power of sur- 
mounting them in my resolution to maintain the 
public peace, in my just confidence in Frenchmen, 
and in the love which they have always shown to 
their Kings." 

The Peers responded to this speech by a dutiful 
address ; the debate being distinguished only by a 
violent tirade against England by M. de Chateau- 
briand and a prophecy from a Peer of the Move- 
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ment that the Algerine expedition must fail. In. I 
the Chamber of Deputies, after several similar pre- 
dictions, a majority of forty, occasioned by the in- 
trigues of M. de Chateaubriand, and the votes of < 
the royalist Defection, without alleging a single 
administrative act to justify their conduct, decided 
that the Chamber could repose no confidence in 
his Majesty's Ministry. 

To this the King answered, 

" Sir, — I have listened to the address which ' 
you present to me in the name of the Chamber of 
Deputies. I had a right to reckon on the con- 
currence of the Cliambers to do all the good that 
I intended. I am unhappy to hear the Deputies , 
of the departments declare that this concurrence 
on their part does not exist. 

" Gentlemen, — I have already announced my 
intentions in my speech at the opening of the I 
session : they are immutable ,- the interests of my I 
people do not allow me to deviate from them. | 

" My Ministers will communicate my intentions 
to you." 

It now became a question whether the royal ' 
prerogative, guaranteed by the charter, should 
be or be not an empty form. For the King to 
yield was, in fact, to sea! the fate of the monarchy. 
No one can question the propriety of his conduct. 

G 4- 
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tlieir ears ut the prospect of investigalmg tlie 
trensures of the Dey. But, unfortunately, ere 
they could be appointed, arriveil a report of the 
new com inaiitler-iu -chief. General Clause], vindi- 
cating the outraged honour of his predecessor, 
and declaring that a scrupulous inventory of the 
treasures of the Ca^auba had been drawn up, 
previous to the entrance of M. Bourmoni, and 
that all these treasures remained untouched at 
his departure. The truth is, tliat, far from being 
influenced by mercenary views, Bourmont having 
been permitted by Charles X. to expend a sum 
of two millions of francs as secret service money, 
and only a thirtieth part of this sum being found 
sufficient, the Marshal handed over the surplus 
to the treasury. In return for this faithful and 
conscientious discharge of his trust, the French 
Government decided that he was not entitled to 
his pay as a marshal of France, or his pension 
as a peer; and M, de Bourmont and his family 
at this moment are in absolute want ! 

The present Governor of Algiers is M. Savary, 
the Duke of Rovigo, a gentleman who since the 
restoration has ever been inti'iguing with every 
party, but especially the party in power. M. 
Savary was as willing as Marshal Soult himself to 
carry a taper in the holy processions, — the re- 
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publican Marshal Soult, who now, in the excess of 
his philosophy, is ready to knock down the Jesuits 
with his baton. But it must be understood, only 
for the nonce. It was no lack of zeal that deprived 
the Duke of Rovigo of the enviable situation of 
the more fortunate M. Dupln, when he paid his 
well-known visit that he now cxplaiiiSt to the 
magnificent College of St. Acheul, and passed 
some happy hours with the leained Jesuits who 
directed it. M. Dupin was then remarkable for the 
unction with which he even supported the Cata- 
falque, a crime which " the Liberals" have never 
forgiven; but at that time the Jesuits were in 
fashion, and the revolutionary friend of the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor of England was actually 
half a courtier, and willing to become a whole 
one. But let us not forget M. de Rovigo. In all 
periods of popular excitement, it was ever observed 
that the former Minister of Police always took 
advantage of the crisis to make his approaches to 
the Court, and induce them, by his projects for a 
strong government, proffered through the medium 
of some obscure agent, to forget his disastrous and 
contemptible career. And so it happened, that, 
by the means of some confidential person about 
the Duke de Polignac, the brother of the Mi- 
nister, M. (le Savary contrived to lay before the 
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credit and her industry. France does not envy 
other states, and only aspires to the preservation 
of the advantages which it enjoys. Remain as- 
sured of your rights, which I unite with mine, and 
I will protect them with equal solicitude. Do not 
let yourself be deceived by seditious persons, 
enemies to your repose : and do not yield to un- 
founded fears, which may excite serious disorders. 
** Electors, hasten to join your colleges; let 
the same sentiment animate you, and rally under 
the same standard. It is your King that demands 
it ; it is the call of your father. Fulfil your du- 
ties, and I shall fulfil mine. 

" Charles." 

« Given at the Tuileriet.**^ 

This earnest and affectionate appeal, which was 
composed by the King himself, excited only fresh 
clamours from the journalists, and fresh intrigues 
in the secret societies, who in the mortification of 
the Royal heart perceived their only road to 
place and power. By their incessant efforts a 
still more hostile Chamber was elected, abounding 
in those demagogues whom the ^* Times" so well 
describes. To meet the Chamber was impossible ; 
and the King had now only to decide, whether he 
should struggle to preserve his prerogative, or 
surrender at once the reins of power to the con- 
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si»r8tors, who rendered his government impracti- 
cable. He had given up Villele; he hud given 
up Martignac; he had given up the Censorship; 
he had given up the Jesuits ; he had given up the 
State Prisoners ; and now was lie to give up the 
Crown ? Not without a struggle ; and therefore 
the famous Ordonnances appeared) issued on a 
report of his Ministers, which asserted their ab- 
solute uecessity, and which according to tliem, 
could alone preserve the country and the King, 
the happmess of France, and the peace of Eu- 
rope. Whether the Prince were deceived, or 
whether he were bUnded by his ignorance of 
military affairs, the fact is, he neglected the most 
obvious measures to insure success. We should 
not, however, forget that, at that moment, the 
Prince had ventured upon duties physically im- 
possible to any individual. He was President of 
the Council ; he was Secretary for Foreign Af- 
foirs; he was also Minister of War: an office then 
doubly onerous by the Algerine and Moreote 
expeditions. The Prince, however, mast take the 
consequences of hia rashness or his devotion. 
He assured the King and his colleagues, that all 
necessary precautions had been adopted; and 
under this persuasion the ordonnances were sent 
forth. 
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The following report, which, as I Have already 
said, is little known in England, exhibits the state 
of society which was deemed to justify this coup 
d!etaU I trust the English reader will forgive the 
Gallicisms of the translation, which is not by my 
own hand ; but Lord Palmerston has taught die 
English public to swallow Gallicisms so readily, 
that I suppose I need hardly have made an 
apology. 
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* Sire, 

Your ministers would be little worthy of the con* 
fidence with which your Majesty honours them^ if 
they longer delayed to place before your eyes a view 
of our internal situation, and to point out to your high 
wisdom the dangers of the periodical press. 

At no time for these fifteen years has this situation 
presented itself under a more serious and more af- 
flicting aspect. Notwithstanding an actual prosperity, 
of which our annals afford no ex^imple, signs of dis- 
organisation and symptoms of anarchy manifest them- 
iselves at almost every point of the kingdom. 

The successive causes which have concurred to 
weaken the springs of the monarchical government, 
tend now to impair and to change the nature of it. 
Stripped of its moral force, Authority, lost in the ca- 
pital and the provinces, no longer contends, but at a 
disadvantage, with the factious. Pernicious and sub- 
versive doctrines, loudly professed, are spread and 
propagated among all classes of the population. Alarms, 
too generally credited, agitate people's minds and 
trouble society. On all sides the present is called 
upon for pledges of security for the future. 

An active, ardent, indefatigable malevolence, labours 
to ruin all the foundations of order, and to snatch 
from France the happiness it enjoys under the sceptre 
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of its kings. Skilful in turning to advantage all dis- 
contents, and to excite all hatreds, it foments among 
the people a spirit of distrust and hostility towards 
power, and endeavours to sow every where the seeds 
of trouble and civil war. 

And already, Sire, recent events have proved that 
political passions, hitherto confined to the summits of 
society, begin to penetrate the depths of it, and to 
stir up the popular classes. It is proved also, that 
these masses would never move without danger, even 
to those who endeavour to rouse them from repose. 

A multitude of facts collected in the course of the 
electoral operations, confirm these data, and would 
offer us the too certain presage of new conunotions, if 
it was not in the power of your Majesty to avert the 
misfortune. 

Every where also, if we observe with attention, there 
exists a necessity of order, of strength, and of du- 
ration ; and the agitations which appear to be the most 
contrary to it, are, in reality, only the expression and 
the testimony of it. 

It must be acknowledged these agitations, which 
cannot be increased without great dangers, are almost 
exclusively produced and excited by the liberty of the 
press. A law on the elections, no less fruitful of dis- 
orders, has doubtless concurred in maintaining them, 
but it would be denying what is evident, to refuse 
seeing in the journals the principal focus of a corrup- 
tion, the progress of which is every day more sensible, 
and the first source of the calamities which threaten 
the kingdom. 

Experience, Sire, speaks more loudly than theories. 
Men who are doubtless enlightened, and whose good 
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faith is not Buspected, led away by the ill-underetood 
esample of a neighbouring people, may have believed 
that the advantages of the periodical press would ba- 
lance its iacoDveniencee, aud that its excesses would 
be neuti'iUised by contrary excesses. It is not so ; the 
proof is decisive, and the question is now judged in 
the public mind. 

At ail times, in fact, the periodical press has been, 
and it is in its nature to be, only an instrument of 
disorder and seditioD. 

What numerous and irrefragable proofs may be 
brought in support of this tmth ! It is by the violent 
and incessant action of the press, that the too sudden 
and too frequent variations of our internal policy are 
to be explained. It has not permitted a regular and 
stable system of government to be established in 
France, nor any constant attention to be devoted to 
introduce into all the branches of the Administration 
the ameUorations of which they are susceptible. All 
the Ministries since 181-1, though formed under divers 
influences, and subject to opposite directions, have 
been exposed to the same attacks, and to the same 

I licence of the passions. Sacrifices of every kind, con* 
ccBsiona of power, alliances of party, nothing has been 
able to save them from this common destiny. 
This comparison alone, so fertile in reflections, would 
suffice to assign to the press its true, its invariable 
character. It endeavours, by constant, persevering, 
daily-repeated efforts, to relax all the bonds of obe- 
dience and subordination, to weaken all the springs of 
public authority, to degrade and debase it in the opinion 
of the people, to create against it every where em- 
barrassment and resistance. 
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Its art consists not in substituting for a too easy 
submission of mind a prudent liberty of examination, 
but to reduce to a problem the most positive truths ; 
not to excite upon political questions frank and useful 
controversy, but to place them in a false light, and to 
solve them by sophisms. 

The press has thus excited confusion in the most 
upright minds, — has shaken the most firm convic- 
tions, and produced, in the midst of society, a con- 
fusion o£ principles which lends itself to the most fiital 
attempts. It is by anarchy in doctrines, that it paves 
the way for anarchy in the state. 

It is worthy of remark. Sire, that the periodical press 
has not even fulfilled its most essential condition, — that 
of publicity. What is strange, but what may be said 
with truth, is, that there is no publicity in France, taking 
this word in its just and strict sense. In this state of 
things, facts, when they are not entirely fictitious, do 
not come to the knowledge of several millions of read- 
ers, except mutilated and disfigured in the most odious 
manner. A thick cloud raised by the journals con- 
ceals the truth, and in some manner intercepts the 
light between the Government and the people. The 
kings your predecessors. Sire, always loved to com- 
municate with their subjects : this is a satisfaction 
which the press has not thought fit that your Majesty 
should enjoy. 

A licentiousness which has passed all bounds, has, 
in fact, not respected, even on the most solemn occa- 
sions, either the express will of the King, or the words 
pronounced from the throne. Some have been mis- 
understood and misinterpreted ; the others have been 
the subject of perfidious commentaries, or of bitter 
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deriBJon. It is thus that the last act of the Royal 
power, — the proclamation, — was diacredited by the 
public even before it waR known to the electors. 

This is not all. The press tends to no less than 
to subjugate the Sovereignty, and to invade the powers 
of the state. The pretended organ of public opinion, 
it aspires to direct the debates of the two Chambers ; 
it is incontestable that it brings into them the weight 
of an influence no less fatal than decisive. This do- 
mination has assumed, especially within these two or 
three years, in the Chamber of Deputies, a manifest 
character of oppression and tyranny. We have seen, 
in this interval of time, the journals pursue, with their 
insults and their outrages, the members whose votes 
appeared to them uncertain or suspected. Too oflen. 
Sire, the freedom of debate In that Chamber has sunk 
under the reiterated blows of the press. 

The conduct of the opposition journals in the most 
recent circumstances, cannot be characterised in terms 
less severe. After having themselves called forth an 
address derogatory to the prerogatives of the Throne, 
they have not feared to re-establish as a principle the 
election of the 221 Deputies whose work it is : and 
yet your Majesty repulsed the address as offensive ; 
you had publicly blamed the refusal of concurrence 
which was expressed in it ; you had announced your 
immutable resolution to defend the rights of your 
crown, which were so openly compromised. The pe- 
riodical journals have paid no regard to this : on the 
contrary, thoy have taken it upon them to renew, to 
perpetuate, and to aggravate the offence. Your Ma- 
jesty will decide whether this presumptuous attack 
shall remain longer unpunished. 
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But of all tlie excesses of tlie press, the most se- 
rioui), pcrliapa, ruinotna to be pointed out. Itoid the 
very beginning of that cxpeiiition, the glory of wluch 
throu-« so |>ure and so durable a splendour on the noble 
crown of France, the press has criticiBed, with un- 
liuard'of violence, the causes, the means, the prepa- 
ratiojis, the chances of success. Insensible to the 
n^iioual honour, it was not its fault if our flag did not 
remain degraded by the uisults of a barbarian. Indif- 
ferent to the great interests of humanity, it has not 
.been its fault if Europe has not remained subject to a 
,cf^l slavery and a shameful tribute. 
,|, This was not enough. I3y a treachery which our 
laws might have reached, the press has eagerly pub- 
lished all the secrets of the armament ; brought to the 
knowledge of foreigners the state of our forces, ihc 
number of our troops, and that of our ships; they 
pointed out tlie stations, the means to be employed to 
surmount the variableness of tlie winds, and to ap- 
proach the coast. Every thing, even the place of 
Jading, was divulged, as if to give the enemy more 
certain means of defence. 

And, a thing unheard-of among civilised people, the 
press has not hesitated, by false alarms on the dangers 
to he incurred, to cause discouragement in the army, 
and pointing out to its hatred the commander of the 
enterprise, it has, as it were, excited the soldiers to 
raise against him the standard of revolt, or to desert 
tlieir colours. Tliis is what the organs of a party 
which. pretends to be national have dared to do I 

What it dares to do every day in the interior of the 
kingdom, tends to no lesa than to disperse the elements 
of public peace, to dissolve the bands of society, and 
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evidently to make the ground tremble under our feet. 
Let us not fear to disclose here the whole extent of 
our evils, in order the better to appreciate the whole 
extent of our resources. A system of defamation, 
organised on a great scale, and directed with unequalled 
perseverance, reaches, either near at hand or at a 
distance, the most humble of the agents of the Go- 
vernment, None of your subjects. Sire, is secure 
from an insult, if he receives from his Sovereign the 
least mark of confidence or satisfaction. A vast net 
thrown over France envelopes all the public function- 
aries. Placed in a constant state of accusation, they 
seem to be in a manner cut from civil society; only 
those are spared whose fidelity wavers, — only those 
are praised whose fidelity gives way ; the others are 
marked by the faction, to be in the sequel, without 
doubt, sacrificed to popular vengeance. 

No strength, it must be confessed, is able to resist a 
dissolving power so active. The press at all timesi 
when it has been freed from its fetters, has made an 
irruption and invasion in the state. One cannot but 
be singularly struck with the similitude of its effects 
during these last fifteen years, notwithstanding cir- 
cumstances, and notwithstanding the changes of the 
men who have figured on the political stage. Its des- 
tiny, in a word, is to recommence the revolution, the 
principles of which it loudly proclaims. Placed and 
replaced at various intervals under the yoke of the 
censorship, it has always resumed its liberty only to 
recommence its interrupted work. In order to con, 
tinue it with the more success, it has found an active 
auxiliary in the departmental press, which, engaging 
in combat local jealousies and hatreds, striking terror 
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into the minds of timid men, harassing authority by 
endless intrigues, has exercised a decisive influence 
on the elections. 

. The periodical press has not displayed less ardour 
in .'pursuing^ with its. poisoned darts> religion and its 
pciests. Its object is, and always will be, to root out 
of the .heart of the people even the last germ of re- 
ligious sentiments* Sire, do not doubt that it will 
succeed in this, by attacking the foundations oifaiibf 
bf- poisoning the sources of public morals, and by 
covering the ministers of the altars with derision and 
€onte83pt« 

/ These last effects, Sire, are transitory ; but effects 
more durable are observed in the manners and in the 
character of the nation. An ardent, lying, and pas- 
sionate spirit of contention, the schools of scandal and 
licentiousness, has produced in it important clianges, 
and profound alterations : it gives a false direction to 
people's minds, it fills them with prejudices — diverts 
them from serious studies — retards them in the pro- 
gress of the sciences and the arts — excites among us 
a fermentation, which is constantly increasing — main- 
tains, even in the bosom of our families, &tal dissen- 
sions — and might, by degrees, throw us back into 
barbarism. 

Against so many evils, engendered by the periodi- 
cal press, the law and justice are equally obliged to 
confess their want of power. 

It would be superfluous to enquire into the -causes 
which have weakened the power of repression, and 
have insensibly made it an ineffectual weapon in the 
hands of the authorities. It is sufficient to appeal to 
experience, and to show the present state of things. 
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Judicial forma do not easily lend themselves to an 
effectual repression. Tliis truth has long since struck 
reflecting minds ; it has lately become still more evi- 
dent. To satisfy the wants which caused its institution, 
the repression ought to be prompt and strung ; it hus 
been slow, weak, and almost null. When it interfereii, 
the mischief is already done, and the punishment, tkr 
from repairing it, only adds the scandal of the dis^ 

The judicial prosecution is wearied out, but the 
seditious press is never weary. The one stops because 
there is too much to prosecute : the other mullipllei 
its strength by multiplying its transgressions. At 
different times prosecutions have had their dilTerent 
appearances of activity or of relaxation. But what 
does the press care for zeal or lukewarmness in the 
public prosecutor ? It seeks in the multiplication of 
its excesses the certainty of their impunity. 

The insufficiency, or rather the inutility, of the pre- 
cautions established in the laws now in force, is demnn- 
strated by facts. It is equally proved by facts that 
the public safety is endangered by the licentiousness 
of the press. It is time, it is more than time, to arrest 
its ravages. 

Give ear, Sire, to the prolonged cry of indignation 
and of terror which rises from all points of your king- 
dom. All peaceable men, the upright, the friends of 
order, stretch to your Majesty their suppliant hands. 
All implore you to preserve them from the return of 
the calamities by which their fathers or tliemselves 
have been so severely afflicted. These alarms are too 
real not to be listened to — these wishes are too legi- 
timate not to he regarded. 

u :s 
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Tbere Jb but one means to eatUfy them : it is to 
return to the Charter (Tenlrerdam la Chant). 

If the terms of tfie eighth article are ambiguous, its 
spirit is manifest. It is certain that the Charter has 
not given liberty to the journals and to periodical 
writings. The right of pubUshing one's personal opi- 
nions, certainly does not imply the right of publishing 
the opinions of others. The one is the use of a faculty 
which tlie law might leave free or subject to restric- 
tions ; the otlier is a commercial speculation, which, 
like others, and more tlian others, supposes the super- 
intendence of the public authority. 

Tlie intentions of the Charter on this subject are 
accurately explained in tlie law of the 2Ist of October, 
lai*, which is in some measure the appendJK to it: 
this is the less doubtful, as this law was presented to 
the Chambers on the 5th of July ; that is to say, one 
month after the promulgation of the Charter. In 1819, 
at the time when a contrary system prerailed in the 
Chambers, it was openly proclaimed there that the 
periodical press was not governed by the enactments 
of the eightli article. This truth is, besides, attested 
by the very laws which have imposed upon the jour- 
nals the condition of giving securities. 

Now, Sire, nothing remains but to enquire how this 
return to the Charter and to the law of tlie 2l8t of 
October, 1814, is to be effected. The gravity of the 
[iresent juncture has solved this question. 

We must not deceive ourselves, — we are no longer 
in the ordinary condition of a representative Govern- 
ment. Tlie principles on which it has been esta- 
blished could not remain entire amidst political vicissi- 
tudes. A turbulent democracy, which has penetrated 
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even into our lawa, tendE to put itself in tlie place of 
legitimate power. It disposes of the majority of the 
elections by means of the journals, and the aKsIstatice 
of numerous afiiliations. It has paralj^ed, as Ikr' u 
has depended on it, the regular exercise of the nioit 
essential prerogative of the Crown — that of dissolving 
the elective chamber. By this very thing the coneli- 
tution of the state is shaken. Your Majesty alone 
retains the power to replace and consolidate it apoa 
its foundations. 

The right, as well as the duty of assuring its nimn- 
tenance, is the inseparable attribute of the sovereignty. 
No Government on earth would remain standing, if it 
had not the right to provide for its own security. This 
power exists before the laws, because it is in the na- 
ture of things. These, Sire, are maxims which have 
in their favour the sanction of time, and the assent of 
bU the publicists of Europe. 

But these maxims have another sanction still more 
positive, — that of the Charter itself. The fourteenth 
article has iuvested your Majesty with a sufficient 
power, not undoubtedly to change our institutious, but 
to consolidate them, and render them more Blable. 

Circumstances of imperious necessity do not permit 
the exercise of this supreme power to be any longer 
deferred. The moment is come to have recourse to 
measures which are in the spirit of the Charter, but 
which are beyond the limits of legal order, the re- 
sources of which have been exhausted in vain. 

These measures, Sire, your Ministers, who are to 
secure the success of them, do not hesitate to propose 
to you, convinced as they are that justice will remain 
the strongest. 

H 4- 
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We are, with the most profound respect, Sire, your 
Majesty's most humble and most faithful subjects, 

(Signed) The President of the Council of Minister s^ 

Prince de Polignac. 

The Keeper of the Seahy Minister ofJttS" 
tice, Secretary of State, 
-Chantelauze. 

The Minister of Marine and Colonies, 
Baron D*Haussez. 

TTie Minister of the Interiorf Secretary of 
State, 

Count de Peyronnet. 

TTie Minister of Finance, Secretary of 
State, 

Montbel. 

The Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs €tnd 
Public Instruction, 

Count de Guernon Ranville. 

The Minister of Public Works ^ Secretary 
ofStaUy 

Baron Cafelle. 
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When I repeat that the President of the Council 
neglected the most obvious measures to insure 
success, it is with a conviction that he had at his 
disposal a force sufficient, ifproperiy employed, to 
have maintained his system. On the best mode 
of employing that force there will be a diversity 
of opinion ; and mine is of very little value on 
such a point ; but I believe that, if Prince Polignac 
had assembled his troops round Paris, instead of 
distributing them in the quarters of the city, his 
ordonnances would have been obeyed without re- 
sistance. But what was the nature of his actual 
position ? The populace knew, to a man, the 
force of the troops ; and the Government weie 
entirely ignorant of the number and the resources 
of the populace. 

The ordonnances were decided on eight days 
before the 25th of July : their publication was 
retarded by the delay of some elections in the de- 
partments, the result of which had not arrived. 
The ordonnanceS) as well as the report of the Mi- 
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nister of Justice, were presented to the King in the 
council of the 2l8t ; on the same day they decided 
on the ordonnanoe that gave the command of the 
1st military division to the Duke of Ragusa;^ 
These acts were not, however, signed until the 
council of the following Sunday, the 25th. 

With regard to the Duke of Ragusa, he was 
the last man in the world, in my opinion, that 
should have been selected for this afiair. His 
former career, his involved circumstances, and his 
connections with the hostile party*, all tended 
to paralyse his action. I am &r from accusing 
him of treason; and, in citing a few &cts, I 
shall leave the reader to decide upon his position. 
One circumstance, rather extraordinary, should 
not, however, be passed over ; because it occurred 
since the strange metamorphosis of M. Casimir 
Perler, from a gentleman who advances motiey on 
diamonds into a prime minister. The other day, 
at a dinner with which the liberal successor of the 
Prince de Polignac regaled his intimates, the con- 
versation, among other matters, fell by chance 
upon the people, invariably styled by his Excel- 
lency " la canaille.** 

* The Duchess of Ragusa is a daughter ^ Perigeaux^ a 
former partner of the house of Lafitte, and is herself a sleqH 
ing partner in the same establishment. 
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" The ungrateful beasts !" eiiclaimed the chief 
of ihe Revolution, " see how they try to crush 
that poor Ragusa ! and yet we all know how much 
we are indebted to that unfortunate and excellent 
man. Without him, we should not have been 
here." A piquant revelation ! 

Placards, accusing the Marshal of betraying 
Paris to the foreign armies in 1814, were posted 
ia every street. The unhappy state of his finances 
occasioned him to meet creditors in every group of 
the revolters, who availed themselves, without de- 
licacy, of this facility of approach. He was a 
great projector, and had many schemes on the 
tapis at the period of the Glorious Revolution. 
The leaders of the revolt sent these partners in 
his speculations to negotiate with him. Adroit 
tactics! The poor" Duke, under all these cir- 
cumstances, was in a cruel position; and ke lost 
his head. The very privates murmured at his 
positions; and, finally, the more than extra- 
ordinary retreat from the Tuilleries, and the flight 
from Paris, almost indicated insanity. One ex- 
ample : — On the 39th, when the Tuilleries were 
attacked, the cavalry were locked up within the 
gates of the great court, and the infantry were 
posted without ! Every one is aware of the inti- 
macy that subsisted between the Marshal and the 
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principal agitators. He could not be blind or 
deaf to all their intrigues and urgent represent- 
ations. On his arrival at St Cloud, a violent and 
almost tragic scene took place between him and 
the Dauphin. 

On the 25th of July, ISSO, the ordonnances had 
been signed; on the 26th they were published 
This was Monday, lliey produced an immense 
effect, not so much from their tenour, as because 
no one had given the Minister credit for sufficient 
courage to produce them, and because the secret 
had been inviolably kept. Not only were the 
whole diplomatic body ignorant of the ministerial 
intentions; but even that remarkable man — Le 
premier Baron Juif — who piques himself on being 
privy to the secrets of all cabinets, was for once 
baffled. In vain the Parisian Croesus directed his 
inquisitive eloquence to the Prime Minister. The 
Prime Minister affected an easy air, as if he had na 
secret to keep, which quite foiled the enquirer, who, 
failing with the Prince, ventured on an equally 
useless interview with the Princess. One morning 
the Princess de Polignac observed upon her mantel-*^ 
piece twenty-five bank notes, of a thousand francs 
each. Remembering that she had been honoured 
that morning by a visit fi*om Barcm James de 
Rothschild, and believing that no other visiter 
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could be so superbly careless except this fortunate 
gentleman, the Princess immediately sent a servant 
to her late guest with a message, to the effect that 
she supposed his bankership had left them by 
mistake: and the Princess was right! 

It was with the diplomatic body especially that 
their appearance occasioned the greatest sens- 
ation ; but I shall take another opportunity to treat 
of the inconceivable conduct of that body in these 
events, and their fatal influence upon tiie result. 
I can state facts that will prove, to the conviction 
of every impartial person, that, had the diplomatic 
body performed their duty, the throne of the 
Bourbons might have been preserved, even after 
the three glorious, or fatal, days. 

The day of the ordonnances (the 26th) passed 
over with apparent tranquillity; but there were 
meetings of the most active members of the revo- 
lutionary party, of the Society Alde-ioi, le del 
t'aidei-a, Les Amis du Pniple, the journalists, the 
prinlerS] and especially of some manufacturers, 
These last two bodies decided on terrifying the 
Government, on the ensuing day, by not employ- 
ing their workmen. In France, as, I believe, in 
England, the mechanics work only five days in 
the week. Sunday is dedicated to the expenditure 
of their weekly gains, and there also generally 
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remaiD a few sous to be spent in honour of Saini 
Mondai/. It was an astute policy, therefore, to leave 
the men on Tuesday without work and with empty 
pockets, and irrefutable evidence that the ordon- 
natices had destroyed all trade. Of course, also, 
most of these artisans were married, and had 
families. Death suddenly stares them in the face, 
— and what a death! Their families are in a 
moment starving, and demanding bread. The 
conspirators recommended them to assemble in 
the streets, and express their grievances. This 
was the mode to revive trade, and obtain instant 
relief! Thus a desperate mob was formed in a 
morning, who cared nothing about the liberty of 
the press, but who were prepared to die for the 
profit of little M. Thiers. Never let us forget 
that many individuals who had the reputation at 
this time of being the wealthiest men in France, 
were, in fact, ruined. The Lafitles and the Ter- 
neaux, the Audry de Puyraveaus, the Gisqueis, 
the Millerets, and many others, whose supposed 
mercantile wealth had formerly given so much 
weight to iheir opposition to the Court, were all 
in pecuniary difficulties, and had been long secretly 
desirous of a civil convulsion to account for their 
confused ledgers. These were the capilalisls, 
whose example influenced some persons of real 



wealth insanely to participate in their projects; 
and these were the philanthropisls, who, reckless 
of the misery of thousands, excited by tlieir ex- 
ample the multitude to conduct which must neces- 
sarily occasion their infinite misery. 

On the evening of the 26th some cries were 
heard near the Hotel of the Finances ; but they 
were the usual cries which greet an unpopular 
administration: — "Vive ia Charte! A bas les 
Ministres !" So little serious were these groups, 
that I saw ^~ which, I own, surprised me a Htlle 
— M. de Montbel, the Minister of Finance, 
making his way through the crowd to enter his 
hotel. 

On the looming of Tuesday, the 27th, it was 
known that a council of ministers would be held 
at the Hotel of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The post of gendarmes was tripled ; and, as usual, 
the exhibition of military force attracted a crowd 
of vagabonds. The Hotel of Foreign Affairs is 
Bt the coiner of the Rue Neuve de Luxembourg, 
and upon the Boulevard, — a great tlioroughfare. 
When I add, that in the same street, at the 
house of M. Casimir Perier, there was a meeting 
of the agitators, it will easily be understood that 
quarter was, as it were, the focus of the whole 
aff^r. The Ministers were assailed and insulted 
as they repaired to the council ; but this did not 
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prevent them from taking measures to enforce tfae 
ordonnances. Orders were issued to arrest with- 
out delay those journalists who had signed the pro- 
testation which tended to excite revolt. The presses 
which had i)ot complied with the provisions of 
the ordonnances were ordered to be broken. Tliis 
act was the signal for insurrection. The National 
declared that it would repel force by force; and 
the first scene of rebellion occurred in this esta- 
blishment. And who was the chief and director 
of this journal ? M, Thiers : that same M^ Thiers 
who was the creature of the Orleans family, and 
who was the bearer of the crown to Neuilly, as 
they say, in his hat. We all see how this little 
obscure intriguer has raised himself since the Re- 
volution, what a position he has taken, and what a 
station he now fills. Those who are well informed 
assure me, that the Duke of Orleans was the capi- 
talist of this journal ; and we must confess, if 
Louis-Philippe be satisfied with his present posi- 
tion as King of the French, the National was not 
a bad investment. M. Thiers, who could not, be- 
fore the three great days, which he may be well 
excused for thinking glorious, pay his lodging, 
has now a fine hotel, and an estate ; and has 
recently been publicly described by one of his 
ormer friends — and I believe with truth — as the 
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Under-Secretary who sells places to " pay his 
mistress." The revolutionary editor of the Na- 
tional is now a " defender of order," and the bit- 
terest enemy of his original patron Lafitte, to 
whom he owes every thing, even his connection 
with King Louis- Philippe. 

On the evening of the 27th, about half-past 
6ve, masses of the populace, evidently organised, 
advanced towards the Palais Royal, near the Rue 
St. Honore. There they found a corps de garde, 
with about fifty men; who, justly dreading that 
their patriotic object was to pillage the rich shops 
of the Palais Royal, exerted themselves to dis- 
perse the crowd. The mob, however, resisted, 
threw stones at the gendarmes, the greater part of 
whom were severely wounded. An opportune 
charge of cavalry appeared to terminate this affair, 
although not without bloodshed. The mob, how- 
ever, rallied ; the gendarmes were forced to send for 
reinforcements; and regular charges took place, 
and two or three rounds of blank firing in pla- 
toons. The firing frightened the mob, and they 
dispersed, announcing, however, every where, a 
horrible massacre in the Palais Royal, although 
the firing had been without ball, and the military 
were the great sufferers. 

Night arrived. The lanterns in many streets 
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were broken; and the niub took advantage ofttie 
darkness to plunder tlie shops of the gunsmiths. 
Towards half-past eleven, however, all was tran- 
quil; and the Duke of Ragusa commanded the 
troops to retire to their quarters. In many parts 
of the city, however, the chiefs of the revolt esta- 
blished barricades during the night, without any 
interference on the part of the police. On the 
dawn of Wednesday, the 28lh, a furious mob 
destroyed the royal emblems ; and even the bust 
of the King was thrown down and trampled upon. 
Several corpses were carried about the most 
populous quarters of the city, to excite the people. 
Not a single attempt was made to support the 
laws. All those individuals in high place, who 
had so of^en all vaunted their readiness to die for 
the throne, hid themselves. The Prefect of Police 
fled on Wednesday morning, before the great 
disasters: his agents concealed themselves; all the 
machinery of government seemed to stop. The 
magistrates seemed to have lost even the thought of 
doing their duty, and all civil authority was gone. 
In this conjuncture the ministers assembled at the 
Tuilleries ; and, instead of repairing, according to 
custom, on Wednesday, to St. Cloud, to hold a 
council, they announced their situation to the 
King. The King, deserted by tlie civil function- 
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aries, could only have recourse to military law. 
He declared the capital in a state of siege, and 
gave the command to Marshal Marmont. This 
news arrived at Paris at eleven o'clock on "Wed- 
nesday morning. 

It is proper to state here, that the Marshal 
frankly communicated to the Minister the insu^ 
ficlency of the troops at his disposition ; and taking 
into consideration the attitude the conspii-ators had 
now assumed, a prompt demonstration appeared 
to him the only means to repress the tumults, and 
prevent greater evils. He, moreover, had some 
misgivings as to the cordial co-operation of the 
troops of the line, whom he knew to have been 
tampered with. 

The paucity, I should better say the nullity, of 
the precautions taken on this occasion, afford a 
strong but most lamentable proof that Polignac 
anticipated no resistance, and that his master 
did not contemplate any violation of the charter. 
Marmont, though designed for the command since 
the 21st, was only apprised of this duty on Mon- 
day morning; and was only aware of the Ordoii- 
rumces the same day through the Moniteur. His 
Aide-major, M. de Choiseul, on Sunday requested 
leave to pass the next day in the country, having 
just married the daughter of an Irish peer. " Oh ! 
I 2 
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stop till Taesday," replied the Duke. M. de 
Champagni, chief Clerk of the War Department, 
and who now fulfilled the duties of that post under 
the Dauphin and Polignac, was also in the coun- 
try, and also only leamt the Ordonnances through 
the Moniteur. Nay, he was not even summoned 
to town, hut hastened to his post from bis own im- 
pulse. There retjuired only a turn of the tele- 
graph to summon thirty thousaud men to Paris ; 
and there were only in all from five to six thou- 
sand. 

Not that I believe that a greater force was 
necessary, had that force been properly employed 
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that more troops should have been introduced into 
the city, only to have produced more carnage; 
but had a powerful force been from the first 
posted rottnd Paris, and not in it, no blood what- 
ever would have been shed, at least, in conflict 
between the troops and the people. The passions 
of the populace, excited by the dread of famine, 
would probably have risen against the real authors 
of their sufferings, and been enlisted on the side 
of authority and of government. It is undeniable 
that Paris can never hold out three days, A 
Parisian is a hero, but his heroism must be sup- 
ported by a due supply of cq/e au lait. 
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Undeniable evidences of a premetlitaleil and 
formidable conspiracy were discovered on the per- 
sons arrested on the 28th; — tickets of secret 
societies, which intimated an extensive organisa- 
tion, and pointed out the allotted rallying points ; 
printed orders of the day, where the different 
manoeuvres necessary were communicated with 
precision, — the construction of barricades, — the 
mode of engaging the troops without risk, by firing 
from windows, — and all the other arrangements 
of tear m the street. No kind of detail was for- 
gotten or neglected in these orders. They proved 
the existence of a plan long matured and meditated, 
and the military experience of its authors. The 
most unanswerable proof that the affairs of the 
three glorious days were not occasioned by the 
Ordonnances is, that since the events, the long 
previous services of the conspirators have been in 
numerous instances urged as claims for places 
under the government they established, and have 
been toasted with acclamations at clubs and com- 
memorative festivals. Away, then, with the absurd 
story that passes current in England, of the spon- 
taneous resistance to the tyrannical Ordoimances. 
The whole affair was a conspiracy, which pri- 
marily struck at the throne of the Bourbons, but 
which was directed> in the second and most im- 
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portant instance, at the influence of onr own 
country. Where is our Belgian barrier ? It was 
won by France at the moment when the Parisians 
conquered the Louvre. But to our narrative. 
The day was sultry. The troops, harassed by 
continual attacks of the populace, continually rein- 
forced, were fatigued to the last degree, and when 
they required refreshment were absolutely without 
rations. Still greater was the mismanagement 
whicti, while it promised a pecuniary gratification 
to the soldiers, permitted, nay indeed obliged, 
them to purchase their own provisions. Hence 
that fraternisation of the LInewith the people; and, 
passing over the fact that many of the privates 
and non-commissioned officers thus situated were 
natives of Paris, we may form some idea of the 
influence of the citizens upon the soldiery, by 
remembering that the former made desertion a 
condition even of selling them necessary suste- 
nance. Will it be believed that, at the same time, 
all the loose women who happened to be in prison 
were released on the easy condition of seducing 
the military, which the female patriots fuifilled 
with alacrity and success. Some of tliem were 
proposed as Chevaliers of the Cross of July, and 
verily they were worthy of it. 

To judge from the military movements that 
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Marmont commanded, we may fairly conclude he 
lost his head. To the middle of the 2Sth, all the 
corps de garde were occupied by troops of the 
line, and every one knows that these stations are 
seldom commanded by officers. In general, they 
are corporals who command small bodies of six, 
ten, and fifteen men at each post. In this manner 
above a thousand men were frittered away ; and 
one body after the other was disarmed, seduced, 
terrified, dispersed, by masses of the populace. 
What, indeed, could a party of ten or fifteen men. 
do before bodies of five hundred or a thousand 
persons ? I was present at several of these des- 
armements, and it was invariably by a falsehood 
that the head of the mob commenced his ha- 
rangue to the soldiers; assuring them that the 
rest of the regiment had already grounded their 
arms, and that the Line had fraternised with the 
people, " Vive la ligne!" shouted the mob at 
the end of the address. Besides the fatal example 
of this desertion, the troops, by giving up tlieir 
arms, furnished fresh means of hostility to the 
mob. It is impossible, therefore, sufficiently to 
blame the military conduct of the Duke of Ra- 
gusa. Nor were the Ministers either more pru- 
dent or more active. It was only when it was 
notified to M. de Polignac, that a party of the 
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line had abandoned their colours, ttiat he, at the 
instance of his colleagues, transmitted orders to 
the troops at a distance from Paris, to arrive by 
forced marches, — an arrival which could not take 
place from five to eight days. 

During the whole of this day, intriguers of 
every description, traitors, speculators in tlie 
funds, some of them high functionaries, — nho 
did not dare to avow their infamous traffic, and 
the success of whose operations depended on the 
ruin of France, — were continually repairing to 
the Marshal, and even offering him bribes to ar- 
rest the Ministers; or journeying to and from St. 
Cloud, under the pretext of giving advice and 
counsel, but all against tlie interest of the crown, 
whose success would have exposed their defal- 
cations and dishonour. A time will come when 
these personages may be named ; in the mean 
time their political career is very closely observed, 
and they may find hereafter, the notice that is 
taken of them, very inconvenient 

In the middle of the day it was circulated 
among the populace that the Court was already 
Sying from St. Cloud, and that Charles and 
his family were on the road to Belgium. On one 
side, they encouraged the people by exaggerating 
their own strength, and promising the speedy 
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arrival of forty thousand men of Rouen, already 
only a few leagues from Paris ; on the other 
hand, they diminished the number of the troops, 
— an useless fiction, it must be confessed. 

The whole night was passed in completing bar- 
ricades and attending to the wounded. 

On the morning of the 29th, the troops were 
attacked in their lines ; and already many of the 
deserters, though in plain clothes, might be distin- 
guished among the people. 

MM. de Semonville and D'Argout now 
waited on the Marshal and Prince Polignac. 
They urged the Ministers and the Duke to pro- 
pose to the King to concede; but every one 
sees what would have been the result of this 
concession at this moment, and under such aus- 
pices. This same furious M. de SemonvUle, who 
inveighed against the Ministers on their trial, 
with so little generosity, and widi n malignancy 
peculiar to himself, — this sameM.de Semon- 
ville, was one of the prime encouragers of the 
Ministers in their fatal measures. M. de Semon- 
ville was most anxious for the Oi-dortnaiices, as 
the only measures that could save the monarchy. 
One of these unfortunate gentlemen happened to 
make a note of a private conversation with the 
Grand Referendary, held a few days previously. 
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I have been &voared with it from the highest au- 
thority : but, in justice to M. de Semonville, I 
should observe, that, while it immortalises his utter 
want of principle, he should not be considered as 
any exception to the majori^ of the public men 
of France. 

On the 15th of July, at the end of a visit, which 
one of the late Ministers of Charles had the plea- 
sure of making to this gentleman, M. de Semon- 
ville accompanied him at his departure to the 
antechamber; and then, after having looked round 
in every comer of the room, to be certain that no 
one was within hearing, he said, ^* Well, what 
are you going to do?" 

•* Our position is known to every body," an- 
swered the Minister ; " nor is there any one who 
can better decide upon it than M. de Semon- 
ville." 

'< I ccNisider it then a position of attack ; but 
as for the defensive, have nothing to do with it. 
You do nothing. Your inaction will destroy the 
monarchy, France, Europe. Called upon to act, 
you remain stationary. You do not understand 
your part. You allow Time, Opportunity, every 
thing, to escape." 

<^ But the Deputies ; but the Peers ; but the 
Press " 
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" With Imts you will do nothing. The Depu- 
ties, the Peers ! I cannot lell you what course 
they will adopt; that depends upon the course you 
adopt yourselves : arrange every thing for the 
strongest measures ; knock up the Press, and 
laugh at every thing else. In politics, when the 
play is over, it is only the bad actors who are 
hissed. Yes, yes," repeated M. de Semonville, 
pressing, very signi6cantly, the hand of the Mi- 
nister, " in politics, when the play is over, it is 
they only, the bad actors, who are hissed." 

On the 29th, the same Minister met M. de Se- 
monville at St. Cloud. The Grand Referendary 
— such is M. de Semonville's title — indulged in 
certain observations on the recent conduct of 
the Government, which, however, terminated ra- 
ther abruptly, when he was reminded of the above 
conversation. 

I have been assured by those who are well 
informed of what has taken place in France during 
the last forty years, that it is in the power of M. 
de Semonville, as he has a taste for restoring, to 
give up something rather more valuable than a 
parcel of old Sags * that have escaped the rats of 

• This alludes to this mean creature's making a merit of 
restoiing to the new government some old Napoleomst 
colors, which he had concealed m the Luxembourg, 
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the Luxembourg, I am assured, that at a very 
disastrous epoch, M. de Semonville was prudent 
enough to secure ; but realJj' I will not 

deprive him of the merit of the disclosure, nor 
France of the pleasure of the surprise. 

When these two illustrious Peers, MM. de 
Semonville and D'Argout, failed in persuading 
the Ministers and the Marshal, other gentlemen 
of distinction, and especially some very intimate 
friends, were ordered to tamper with the Marshal 
alone. No promises were spared ; letters without 
end were written, and, in many instances, by the 
most influential personages ; among these, was the 
Chief Magistrate and First President of the Royal 
Court, M. de Seguier, one who, on all occasions, 
has proved himself more than hostile to his royal 
Master. But the Diilte was firm — I should ra- 
ther say honest. There is no ground to suspect 
him of treachery. His age, his domestic trou- 
bles, and his personal difficulties, will sufficiently 
account for all liis military blunders. 

About noon, the Ministers quitted the Tuille- 
ries, and repaired to St. Cloud, being sum- 
moned by the King to a Council. The King 
busied himself, with energy, in organising the 
defence of the capital, and arresting the sediUon, 
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The Dauphin was instantly named Generalissimo. 
But at the very moment that he was pre- 
paring to hasten to Paris, a General Officer 
arrived, to announce that, immediately after the 
departure of the Ministers, the troops of the line 
had gone over to the people ; lliat the Louvre 
and Tuilleries had been abandoned ; and that the 
Royal Guard were in full retreat. The officer 
was not in uniform : his getting to St. Cloud had 
been attended with some danger ; and yet he was 
in disgrace with the Dauphin. I refrain, for par- 
ticular reasons, from mentioning the name of this 
brave officer, who has, on more than one occasion, 
risked his life for the cause of honour and his 
country ; but I cannot refrain from contrasting his 
conduct with those treacherous cowards, on whom 
the Bourbons had lavished wealth, and titles, and 
places, and decorations, and who were now hur- 
rying from the royal antechambers, for the purpose 
of claiming at the Palais Royal a share of the 
new spoil. 

Still many persons were introduced, either 
bringuig news, or offering advice to the council, 
which was now sitting, although contrary to the 
usual etiquette ; and, among others, MM, de 
Semonville, D'Argout, and De Vitrolles. They 
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came, according to their story, to propose 
themselves as negotiators of a treaty, and tbey 
declared that they were already in communication 
with the leaders at Paris. At the present day, 
we have no difficulty in judging of what stuff 
these negotiators were niade, especially M. d'Ar- 
gout, Minister at this very moment of Louis- 
Philippe ; M, de Semonville the right hand of the 
House of Orleans, and deliverer of that delightful 
discourse to " le grand Poulot," on the inaugur- 
ation of the embezzled flags of Ulm in the 
Chamber of Peers. Of M. de Vitrolles I shall 
say nothing at present; he will, perhaps, 6gure 
but too soon. 

The object of the negotiation was to gain time, 
and ensure the defection of those troops that yet 
remained faithful, and principally to convince the 
people that the King was vanquished, since he was 
willing to treat This negotiation advanced the 
ruin of the King i and the unauthorised and insane 
order of the day, in which Marmont notified this 
fact to the troops, completed it. The sudden 
inaction spread discouragement among his few 
friends ; and in the mean time no efforts were 
spared to increase the distress of the troops, and 
of all who remained faithful. 
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We hear no more of these negotiators. They 
had accomplished ihe object of tlieir mission. 
The Royal cause was admitted to be hopeless. 

The soldiers of the line on Thursday deserted 
ID great numbers, the moment they had received 
their new gratification in Paris. Lieu ten ant- Ge- 
neral BourdesouUe, who commanded the guard, 
and who had received every possible favour from 
the Bourbons, was accused tliis evening, by some 
who were well informed, of flagrant treason. His 
treachery was then a doubt. It is no longer so. 

In vain should I attempt to describe the scene of 
conihsion that now took place at St. Cloud. It is 
a horrible picture of treachery and misfortune. 
Every little courtier, whose eyes, two days before, 
sparkled at the sound of the cannon, and chuckled 
over the good conduct of the troops, now pre- 
tended that he had always been against the Or- 
donnances. At the request of the leaders at 
Paris, the Duke de Morteniart had been author- 
ised by the King to enter into a negotiation, and 
was invested with unlimited powers. On Thurs- 
day evening, the 29th, he was commanded by the 
. King to depart for Paris with a list of the new 
Ministry, of which he was the chief, and of which 
M. Casimir Perier and General Gerard were 
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members. An extraordinary Moniteur was pati- 
lislied at St. Cloud. 

The King waited with impatient anxiety the 
return of M. de Mortemart. The whole night of 
the 29lh, the whole day of the 30th, passed awayi 
and M. de Mortemart gave no sign of life; neither 
to the King, nor to the Municipal Council, who 
awaited blm as well as the Sovereign. AU ima- 
gined that M. de Mortemart had instantly departed 
for Paris ; and so impatient was the King to hear 
how the negotiation proceeded, that he sent Count 
de Girardln, the Master of the Stag-hounds, and 
others, to the capital to learn the progress. How 
will the world be astonished, when they are told 
that M. de Mortemart, with this high trust and 
urgent duty, at a crisis when the loss of an instant 
was the loss of a century, slept quietly, as he says 
now, at St. Cloud I I venture to suspect, rather, 
that, as the day was sultry, be refreshed himself 
by a cool walk to Neuilly, to see how the poor 
family of Orleans were prospering. 

On the 30th, Mortemart succeeded in reaching 
Paris, extremely fatigued, wiping the perspiration 
from his forehead with a white handkerchief; ex- 
hausted by a walk of nearly two mites, and suffer- 
ing, as he then averred, from a pain in his foot, — 
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a severe corn ! What an impediment to a nego- 
tiation big with the destinies of the world ! It is 
curious to find this important Plenipotentiary and 
Captain of the Guard tying, two days after, on his 
sofa, with his infirm foot on a stool, surrounded 
by the Guizots, the Dupins, the Broglies, and 
the De Gazes ; and without ever having given, in 
the intermediate time, any intimation of his exist- 
ence to either of the pai'ties between whom he was 
to negotiate. 

The King was persuaded to depart with his 
family from St. Cloud during tlie night of the 
30th. On the 31st he arrived at Versailles, at 
Trianon, but still in expectation of M. de Morte- 
mart; and with this expectation he would listen 
to no other proposition. It was the fear of inter- 
fering with this fancied negotiation of Mortemart 
that prevented Charles the Tenth from exerting 
his military means, and availing himself of his 
military position, till it was too late — till he was 
completely surrounded, entangled, and at last 
manacled. 

The doubt that reigned at Paris was dreadful, 
even more terrible than near the King. The 
provisional government were the whole day in 
expectation of receiving the royal communication. 
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which was frustrated by the inexplicable conduct 
of the Duke de Mortemart. Inexplicable did 1 
say? — His Excellency has since been appointed 
by Louis Philippe ambassador at St. Petersburg. 
The populace was infuriate; the number of dead 
and wounded among them excited fresh rage ; 
and while the intrigue, which was to be the base 
of the new throne, advanced with rapid strides, 
the youths who had achieved every tiling, fearing 
treachery, were desirous of proclaiming a repub- 
hc, not merely as an easier, but as a higher and 
more national, course than any mezu termini con- 
nected with the Duke of Orleans. But the Doc- 
trinaires took advantage of their apprehensions, 
and threatening to declare in favour of the legiti- 
mate dynasty, rather than a republic, and, as a 
middle course, a Juste milieu, proposed a kind of 
Regent, under the title of Lieutenant-general. 
The Duke of Orleans was thus brought forward, 
but in fear and trembling; and, to excite the 
people in his favour, bulletins were circulated, in- 
forming them, that a price was put on the head of 
the Duke bythesanguinaryCharles; acircumstance 
sufficient to excite at that moment the deepest in- 
terest for one whose popular sentiments thus oc- 
casioned hitn to be fixed upon as a victim. They 
reminded the people, also, by placards, that Louis- 
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Philippe was not a Bourbon, but rather a Valois.* 
These were the measures adopted by the Duke of 
Orleaus and his friends to efTect his nomination ; 
and at the very moment that they were circulating 
their infamous calumnies against Charles theTeuth, 
that unhappy monarch was giving the greatest 
proof of confidence in the traitor, by conferring on 
him the most important post in the kingdom. 

One must have been present to comprehend 
another series of intrigues, still more refined, that 
were now resorted to by the same party to dupe La 
Fayette, and to induce him, who was entirely for 
a republican government, to consent to appoint- 
ing the Duke Lieutenant-general. With what 
prodigality did they not lavish upon this ancient 
leader every species of allurement, and, above all, 
the distilled and artful flatteries of a prince, who 
now scarcely notices the man to whom he owes 
his crown ! One individual, however, and one 
who exercised an immense power at the Hotel 
de Viile, they could not deceive, — M. Mauguin. 



* This absardity has been so often repeated, that people 
begin to forget that die Duke of Orleans is, like Charles X., 
the descendant of Louis XIII. the son of Henry IV., the 
head of the Sourbon Branch, and has no connection what- 
soever with that of Valois; on the Mure of which the 
Bourbons succeeded. 
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We can therefore easily understand the manner 
with which that eminent personage is now treated 
by the Citizen King, and the click who cut up 
the cake. 

It is now agreed by every body, and avowed 
by those who were in power at the Hotel de 
Ville, that if the Duke de Mortemart had been 
faithful to his trust, and repaired to the Commis- 
sion, as the King commanded him, either on the 
night of the 29lli, or early on the 30th, the throne 
of Charles the Tenth would have been preserved, 
and order would have been restored. But, Di's 
aliler visum: the Orleanists interfere a.s mediators: 
they induce the King to negotiate, and they ma- 
nage, at the same time, that his envoy shocdd dis- 
appear. It was not until the 31st, when tlie 
King had departed from St. Cloud, and when all 
was organised by the Orleans faction, that the 
illustrious M. de Mortemart was able to extract 
his com. 

The 3Jst passed at Paris with tolerable tran- 
quillity. The populace were in good humour 
from their victory; and the Orleans party, by 
dint of promises, and general protestations of 
love and li'lendship, succeeded in extracting from 
the government of the Hotel de Ville, in the ab- 
sence of Mauguin, the nomination of their chief 
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Bs Lieulenant-General of the kingdom. All this 
time, however, let it never be forgotten, the same 
Duke of Orleans, through the medium of some 
pretended friends of the Bourbons, was intriguing 
to obtain the same title from Charles the Tenth, 
so that the nomination was to be secured on both 
aides. I will not pretend, that any respect for 
J individuals prevents my divulging the names 
of the chief conductors of this intrigue. They are 
before me, and deserve to be recorded ; but I hear 
that their zealoiis services have not been in every 
instance as prodigally rewarded as was anticipated, 
ind that, in some, they have even been most un- 
gratefully called in question. By publishing their 
names, therefore, I might unconsciously furnish 
them with the means of securing a recompense, 
which is, God knows, not of the kind I should 
wish to see them obtain. 

This was the moment of threats and promises. 
Both were lavished in a manner quite unprece- 
dented. The King being convinced that the 
H6tel de Ville had resolved to nominate the Duke 
of Orleans Lieutenant- General, instantly took the 
resolution to abdicate in favour of the Duke of 
Bordeaux, and anticipate the Hotel de Vi 
conferring the title ; a measure which he trusted 
would conciliate the people. Charles was induced 
K 3 
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to adopt this measure by the most lavisli assurances 
and most solemn protestations, on the part of the 
Duke, of devotion to the abdicated family. To 
insure the complete deception of the King, his 
Royal Highness even earnestly requested that 
the Duke of Bordeaux should repair from Ram- 
bouiUet to the Palais Royal, and intrust himself to 
his protection; but the Duke, in this instance, 
reckoned too much on the bonhommie of the royal 
family. No sooner was the Orleans party assured 
of the King than they repaired to the most influ- 
ential popular leaders, and informed them in strict 
confidence of the royal intention, and impressed 
upon them, tliat if it took place, the Duke of 
Orleans would feel himself bound at all hazards 
to defend the rights of the Duke of Bordeaux; 
but that if he were nominated to this high post by 
the people, he should, under these circumstance^ 
consider ii a paramount duty to assist in bringing 
about whatever arrangement was deemed most 
advantageous to the nation. 

The popular party were so uncertain as to the 
strength of Charles, and so mistrustful of the atti- 
tude of the foreign powers, that, fearing if they 
hesitated they might lose all, they swallowed the 
bait, and adopted the Duke as Lieutenant-General 
of the Kingdom. No sooner was this achieved. 
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than his Royal Highness paid that memorable 
visit to La Fayette, the memory of which now 
excites in Paris a universal laugh ; he exhibited 
himself in a. balcony of the Hotel de Ville with 
the venerable patriot, embraced him in the sight 
of enthusiastic thousands; while the General, pri- 
vately assured by his Royal Highness that he 
considered, in this enlightened age, that the office 
of a king was only the office of a president in 
disguise, introduced the son of Egalite to the en- 
raptured people as "lemeilleur desrepubliques:"— 
thus, according to him, this prince personified the 
very government they desired. Loud and long were 
the plaudits excited by a scene worthy of the Opera 
House ; and when we remember that, at the pre- 
sent day, Louis Philippe scarcely deigns to notice 
the aged dupe whom he publicly embraced} we 
really must consider the whole affair not only as 
striking, but as fictitious, — as a scene in *' Ma- 
saniello," or *' Robert Je Diable." 

The abdication in favour of Henry the FiftJi 
now arrived in Paris, dated August 2., together 
with the nomination of the Duke of Orleans as 
Lieu ten ant- General, as had been previously ar- 
ranged; but as his Royal Highness was now 
nominated by the people, all was changed. He 
woidd not even condescend to receive the Ram- 
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bouillet nomioation; and instantly called a council 
of his advisers to devise means of disembarrassing 
themselves of the whole family. 

It was determined that the Bourbons should be 
frightened out of the kbgdom. An eminent lady 
of the highest rank, and filling a most important 
office in tlie household, was the individual who, 
both from her situation and her admirable talents 
for private theatricals, was the agent fixed upon to 
eiFect this purpose. This eminent lady had all her 
connections and fortune in France ; and confiding 
in the good faith of the house of Orleans, a hallu- 
cination from which she has now recovered, and 
her vanity being gratified by playing a grand part 
in this important drama, she painted to the King 
in trigbtful colours the imminent peril of his situa- 
tion, dilating on all the barbarities and horrors of 
the first Revolution, and expatiating on the duty 
of the King at least to save his children. This 
eminent lady was not on the best terms with the 
Duchess de Berri ; she may even fairly be de- 
scribed as her personal enemy. She was not slow 
in perceiving that the Duchess, by becoming 
Regent, would be the personage who would derive 
the most important results of the nomination of 
Henry the Fifth. This eminent lady, therefore, 
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performed her part with all the zeal of private 
pique stimulating personal ambition. 

At tile same time, commissioners were sent from 
Paris to expedite the result by describing, in hor- 
rible colours, the state of the capital. These com- 
missioners were not received. They returned in 
the night with the report of their non-admission ; 
and the faction then resolved that the unhappy 
family should be forced to depart by a more urgent 
terror. 

On Tuesday, about eleven, the day after the 
Duke of Orleans had received the nomination of 
the King to act as Lieutenant- General of the 
kingdom, the drum was beat in all the quarters of 
Paris, announcing that Charles the Tenth was 
determined to remain with the force he had at 
Rambouiliet, and await reinforcements from La 
Vead^e, and that he had also carried off all the 
crown jewels. Nothing was omitted to excite the 
people; and the whole concluded in inviting all 
patriotic volunteers to assemble in the Champs 
Elysces to receive further orders. 

It will be easily conceived that the moment there 
was B talk of the crown jewels, every vagabond in 
Paris pricked up his ears, and became a patriotic 
volunteer. Eight thousand of those ferocious and 
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desperate ruffians, who always come to light when 
society is convulsed, assembled in an instant. 
Every hackney-coach, omnibus, and private equi- 
page that could be seized, were immediately taken 
for this expedition of patriots, who departed to 
Rambouillet with the most criminal intentions, 
every one imagining that he had already in his 
possession a star of brilliants, or a cross more 
valuable than that of July. Conceive this caravan 
of eight thousand desperadoes, irregularly armed, 
on a public road in the immediate vicinity of a 
rich capital ! 

The three Commissioners had anticipated their 
cortege by many hours, and returned to Ram- 
bouillet. These gentlemen were, M. Odillon 
Barrot, a cock-brained, hot-headed youth, and a 
famous orator — just the person who would have 
described the Revolution as ^^ those three beau- 
tiful days," M. de Schonen, a Counsellor of the 
Cour Royale, an old conspirator, and the incon- 
ceivable Marshal Maison, the same man who, a 
few months before, had been appointed to the 
Moreote expedition, and made Marshal of France 
by Charles the Tenth. M. de Schonen had lived 
on the bread of the Bourbons ever since the re- 
storation. M. Odillon Barrot was the only one 
of the three who was in his natural place. He 
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owed the Bourbons nothing but the Tealty of a 
subject, and that he had taken every previous 
opportunity of deriding and abjuring. In fine, he 
was the President of the Society Aide Toi. 

The Commissioners arrived; and this time, by 
the exertions of the eminent lady, and tiie other 
hoUow friends, who had succeeded in alarming the 
King, they were admitted. Odillon Barrot, with 
his usual talent, did not fail to alarm the royal 
family with the announcement that aa armed mob 
of eighty thousand infuriated Parisians, composed 
of the most desperate and ferocious characters, 
were in full march from Paris to Rambouillet, 
and at the very moment he was speaking must 
B already passed Versailles. He entreated the 
King, in an impassioned tone, for the preservation 
of his own life, for the preservation of all that 
were dear to him, and especially for that child 
destined one day to secure the happiness of 
France, to yield to the entreaties of his faithful 
Commissioners, who would answer for his royal 
life if he would instantly consent to accompany 
them to Cherbourg. 

Charles, confident that Henry the Fifth was 
King of France, and that the Duke of Orleans 

i his champion and Lieutenant-General, de- 
cided on withdrawing from Rambouillet ; but 
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before he communicated his assent, he requested 
a privote interview with Marshal Maison. 

This took place at the interview. *' Upon your 
honour," said the King, " as a Frenchman, and 
as a marshal of France, am I to credit what has 
been communicated to me by M. Barrot; am I to 
believe that an armed mob of eighty thousand 
Parisians are in full march to Rambouillet ? " 

" Upon my honour as a Frenchman, and as b 
niarshal of France," answered Maison, " there is 
an immense mass of people — I have not counted 
them, but it is really immense." The Jesuitical 
marshal was correct. He had not counted them, 
for they had not even assembled before his de- 
parture. 

At this moment the King was surrounded by 
ten thousand devoted men with forty-two pieces of 
artillery. Wliat could eighty thousand rapscal- 
lions, in full field, effect against such a force I 
But when, as I pledge myself, and, indeed, as is 
now universally confessed, for M. Odillon Barrot 
exults in his successful falsehood, which he styles 
diplomacy, — when we remember that there were 
scarcely six thousand who finally arrived at Ram- 
bouillet in their hackney coaches, wearied, in- 
toxicated, undisciplined, and ill-armed, and that 
a single regiment and two pieces of CAnnon were 
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sufficient to have utterly demolished them, we may 
admire the good luck of the intriguers. But the 
King was unwilling to occasion further blood- 
shed; and noW) as he imagined, without an ob- 
ject ; for the only question presented to his mind 
was, whether he should leave France instantly or 
at his convenience ? since he never supposed, that 
Henry the Fifth was not King of France, and the 
Duke of Orleans not his appointed Lieutenant- 
General. Had Charles the Tenth, which he 
ought to have done, instantly arrested and shot the 
three Commissioners, and annihilated the caravan 
of ruffians, what would have been the effect upon 
Paris, and especially upon those intriguers who 
were at the very moment fabricating a new throne ? 
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PRIVATE MEETING OF THE 
DEPUTIES 

AT THE HOUSE OF M. CASIMIR PERIER. 

I HATE said that on the 27th, while the Minis- 
ters assembled at the hotel of M. de Polignac, an 
assembly of deputies was simultaneously held in 
the same street, at the house of M. Casimir 
Perier. Many who attended the latter meeting 
considered it held in a rather unexpected locality. 
Of late the opposition of M. Casimir Perier to the 
Court had lost much of its original fire. He 
was known to be rather a favourite of the King, 
and his friends did not hesitate to express their 
belief, that in the event of the King being forced 
into the hands of the Liberals, M. Casimir Perier 
was the individual on whom his Majesty would 
rely for guaranteeing him the minimum of attain- 
able Liberalism. 

The rumour of a meeting of the deputies at 
M. Perier's soon spread, and attracted a nume- 
rous crowd, chiefly of young men, round his 
house. About one o'clock a brigade of gendar- 
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merie entered at each end of the street, which b 
strait and short. The crowd grew very insolent, 
and at last violent. The gendftrmes charged, but 
gently ; and avoided, as much as much as possible, 
hurting any one ; most of the crowd escaped : but 
those who were in the middle of the crowd could 
find no point of refuge, and endeavoured to find 
safety in the court-yard of M. Perier. That 
gentleman, roused by the shouts, immediately 
came down, and ordered the servants to lock the 
gates, and allow no one to enter. About eighteen 
young men were, in consequence, trampled upon 
ind wounded, and were carried to the corps de 
garde of the Foreign Office, I do not mention this 
any blame to M. Perier, but it was a little 
hard that those who were attracted by his popula- 
rity should have been the first victims of his pru- 
dence. If they had not^ as it seems, relied on the 
protection of his gates, they would have retreated 
with their more fortunate companions down the 
sides of the streets, where the cavalry good-na- 
turedly allowed them to pass. 

Great precautions were taken to prevent any 
but deputies from attending at M. Perier's. Every 
; was obliged to send up his name. The at- 
tendance might be called numerous. Old Labbey 
de Pompieres, since dead, was called to the chair. 
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His age, not his talents, entitled him to this dis- 
tinction. Labbey de Pompi^res had bat one 
idea, and almost only one word, and these were 
« R^ublic.*' 

"Well, gentlemen,''* said old Labbey de P<Hn- 
pi^res, in his tmuffling tone, and looking like an 
ancient monkey ; ^^ well, gentlemen, you kndw 
exactly what sitoation we are in; yott know all 
about the Ordonriances. — Has any body any 
thing to propose ? » ' 

" There is one question,^' said M. Dupin^ 
" which must be settled at once. It takes pre-' 
cedence of all others. I wish to know in what 
character we are here assembled ?* 

"In our character as deputies," replied se« 
veral. 

" That is precisely what I deny,** answered 
M. Dupin, with decision. " We are not deputies. 
Whatever question may arise as to the legality of 
the new Ordonnances, none can dispute the lega^ 
lity of that which has dissolved the Chamber. 
On this point the charter is clear. The King 
having an unquestionable power, has exercised 
it to dissolve us. We are, consequently, nothing 
more than a company of individuals, it may, or 
it may not, be influential ones. Doubtless we 
shall be all willing to exercise whatever credit 
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we may possess with our fellow-citizens in main- 
taining order; but it becomes us to look well to 
our position. We must take care not to compro- 
mise ourselves. Calumny is ever active, and it 
may reach the ears of the Sov— ■ " 

" I am not a little astonished, I confess, at what 
I hear," interrupted M. Mauguin, the leader of 
the Moswement, with indignation, and in deference, 
perhaps, to a murmur, which had intemipted the 
address of M. Dupin, — " I am not a little asto- 
nished, I confess, at what I hear. What ! is there 
any one now who can seriously mention the word 
legality ! Is the law obligatory only upon us, and 
is it to be violated at pleasure by the other side ? 
The time has arrived when we are not to discuss 
whether this or that act be legal or illegal. The 
question now is between life and death, between 
liberty and slavery, between a constitutional go- 
vernment, and the regime of Madrid." 

This ebullition made a great sensation, and 
M. Sebastian!, — who only contemplated a change 
of ministry, which should give him a portfolio, and 
not a revolution which might assign to him the 
place only which he deserved, — entreated the 
assembly to be calm, and to be moderate. 
^ MM. Laborde, Milleret, Berlin de Vaux, and 
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VillemsLn supported Uie view taken by M. Maii- 
guin. One of ihem proposed to write a letter to 
the King, offering their liumble representations. 

*' Once for all," exclaimed M. Aiidry de Pny- 
raveau (of the school of Maitguin), " I oppose all 
letters. A protest appears to me worthier of us." 

" It is a very grave question," said M. Sebas- 
tiani, with an air of Oriental pomp, — like a sultan 
in a masquerade :-~-" I cannot help thinking, not- 
withstanding all that is urged, that the character 
of deputy has been destroyed by the Ordotmance 
of dissolution. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied 
that we have been elected by the people; and, 
under these circumstances, we have at least the 
right of offering to his Majesty a respectful sug- 
gestion, either by the medium of a letter, or by an 
audience of his Majesty." 

Crreat marks of hesitation ; calls ftH* M. Perier. 
M. Perier shrugged his shoulders, and looked per- 
plexed. 

At this moment M. Perier was called out. He 
returned in an instant, and visibly agitated. 

" Gentlemen," he exclaimed, with great emotion 
and evident alarm; " Gentlemen, in the difficult 
position in which we are placed, it is necessary to 
conduct ourselves with the most scrupulous pru- 
dence; and, whatever wa do, we should take 
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«are to be unanimous, that whatever may be the 
result, there may, at any rate, be no individual 
scandal or examples. What do you think I have 
just learnt ? Here is » committee of the Electors of 
Paris in attendance. Who has done this ? — who 
has excited diis deputation ? Do you not all see 
the consequences ? We shall compromise our- 
selves. What a position we are in ! If we receive 
this deputation, it will immediately be known at 
the Tuilleries : they will be naturally very much 
offended, a,nd it is impossible to say what steps 
they may take with regard to us. And if we 
refuse to receive the deputation, they will go arid 
complain, and stir up the people : and who can 
answer for the consequences of popular excite- 
ment? Gendemen, this is a very disagreeable 
aflFair, and particularly in my house : remember, I 
am a banker." 

M. Dupin. — " A deputation, Gentlemen ! — 
■pray consider. What are you about? — wh^ 
^io you conceive yourselves to be ? You assemble 
here, you constitute a deliberative assembly, you 
t^point a President, you receive deputations : you 
are nothing — you are only a party of private 
gentlemen." 

Jtf. Lalhey de Pompieres, — "At such a mo- 
ment, I should have thought no one would have 
L 2 
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stopped to discDSS empty forms ] hoirever, mnee 
you attack the president, 1 vacate the chair," 

Several Deputies. — " Oh ! pray, pray, M. 
Labbey de Pompi^res, pray maintain order. There 
is nothing for it, but to receive this deputation." 
:'''"As you like, Gentlemen," said M. Casimir 
Perier, shrugging his shoulders. 
■ The deputation, of whom BouUiy de la Meurthe 
and Merilhou formed part, were now introduced. 
They read an insurrectionary address, which was 
received by the deputies with profound silence, 
and with visible alarm : Laborde atone whiqiet- 
ing " Capital ! " 

After some wliispering among the deputies, M. 
Labbey de Pompii^res informed the deputation 
that the assembly wished to dehberate upon their 
answer. The deputation withdrew. Before they 
could well enter into the discussion aootber de- 
putation arrived. 

" They shall not come in," said M. Perier ; 
" I will despatch them on the staircase : " and he 
accordingly quitted the room. 

*' Gentlemen, what do you want ?" demanded 
M. Perier, in an irritable tone, from the top ef tbe 
staircase. 

J young Leader. — "Sir ! we come here in the 
name of a numerous association^ to offer to the 
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deputies from the youth of France a guard to pro^ 
tect their deliberations. We have decided on 
taking up arms, we ' " 

- M. Perier. — " Gentlemen, gentlemen, pray re- 
flect. Why put yourselves in the wrong? No 
imprudence — you will not gain your battle in the 
street " 

Ayoang Man. — "Wellj then, it is all one; we 
shall die." 

M. Perier. — " And die uselessly. Do yoa 9n|>- 
pose that they have not taken all necossiary pre* 
cautions? All this rashness is &ta]u Keep the 
windward of tlie law." 

Second young Matt (with great indignation). — 
" You speak of law, Sir, when they have deprived 
us of our rights — of law, Sir, when we are charged 
and sabred at your gate — " > : ^it i -ti-biui:. 

M. Perier. — '* I cannot litien to<tl)ia!iBnttlulB 
one word, will you follow my advice or will yoo 
not? I must join my colleagues. Good morning." 

YouugFrance (going down stairs). — " Coward ! 
Jesuit ! Wliat poltroonery ! What language ! — 
Come, let us go ; we cannot reckon upon them. 
At any rate, we must prevent their influence, 
they want to stop all movement : let us go and 
hrnit about that they are betraying us." — " No, 
no, that will discourage too much. Let us go 

L 3 
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aad do the bu^mess wlthoiil tliKB» aad thegi 
quickly follow us.** 

In the mean time, the d^utie& resumed; tlleir 
deliberatioDs. Sebasdani, Bertia de Yaux, and 
Villemain, in turn, insisted upon this position, «-4 
tbat they must scrupulcMisly separate* Ae King 
from the Ministers. <' The Qrdonnanoes^ - uiged 
these gentlemen, ^'are the last consequence <^the 
system of the 8th August. His Majesty wiU now 
be gracious enough to perceive that he is in error, 
and will condescend to change his system^ Thia 
must be the object of all bur resolutions/* TU» 
view seemed very constitutional to the great map- 
jority, for it promised place. It was resolved to 
write a respectful letter to the King. Maugsini 
could not conceal his disgust. 

M» Lahhey de Pompieres.-^^^ Well, Gentlemen,. 
I see that you have nothing more- ■ *^ 

<« We can only watch the progress of events,** 
observed M. Perier, like a first-rate stock-jobber- 
watching the turn of the market. 

Several DepiUies^ — "Well ! we must meet, agauo. 
this evening.*' 

Others, — " No, no ; to-morrow will do.** 

Great uncertainty. 

" At any rate. Gentlemen," observed M. Perier, . 
'^ I think we had better conceal the place of oivr 
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meetings* This publicity is very inconvenieDt. 
My house is always at your service; but reaUy it 
is too Dear tfa^ Miusters^ I muatii . therefiire, 
Request you to fix u{MDtt some other ; because you 
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...^fCertaiidy, . ceptaiiJy," said M« Sebastiani ;• 
^f especially if a&Ats unfortunately become more 
serious.*' . 

■ <^ Well^; tbeBi Gtentlenen,'' said M. Audry de 
Puyraveaju, ^mylM>use is ever at ybur. jservice; 
and rest assured that you shall be safe thei^,:fiNr 
I promise. you a guard." 

The deputies quitted ih^ house of M. Casimir 
Perier widi great greeaution^ stealing out»i in ge« 
neral one by one, occasionally arm ia amn. . 
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. ' *■ ''• '- - DEPUTIES *"^' '>'''''^<^^-'^'-* '>■'•'"*' 

AT K. AUIHIT DE PUTAATJU^'^ JIJfT 2&. r.,: 

On the morrowj befinre iiooiiy the court 4nd aSoe0^ 
of the house of M. Audry de Puyraveau were 
filled with citizenSf many of them anned* . The 
deputies arrived slowly. Many of theoiy before 
they entered) conversed with the surrounding 
groups, who urged them to. second the peopk. 
There had been some sharp fighting on the pre* 
vious evening. 

There was at length a tolerably numerous as- 
semblage of deputies. M. Dupin waa no longer 
present. Casimir Feri^ and Sebastian! kmsted 
upon the exclusion of the Press. ^ I wish I oould 
let you in," said Audry to a complaining joamal* 
ist ; <^ we want a little gunpowder ; but th^ faisist 
upon being private.** 

M. Mauguin opened business. ^^ Gentlemen^ 
you wished yesterday to await the progress of 
events. Well, evaits have progressed; and I 
think they speak a sufficiently plain language. 
They fought all yesterday evening. They have 
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been fighting this morning ever since dawn. 
Even now you can hear the thunder of the artil- 
lery, and the volleys of the platoons. You must 
have observed in your way masses of indignant 
citizens ready to take up arms, and march to 
battle. Tile people are awake, Gentlemen, if 
you are not. There is no question now as to our 
course. Here is a revolution, and we must con- 
duct it—" 

Agitatkm, interruption, — MM. Sebastian! and 
Villemain speaking at the same time. 

" Yes, Gentlemen ! " exclaimed M. Mauguin, 
raising his voice above the storm ; — " Yes, Gen- 
tlemen, I repeat, a revolution ; and we must side 
either with the guards or the people." 

M. Charles Dttpin (jumping up), — " If you de- 
cide upon any conduct which the least impugns 
our legality, I, for one, retire." 

M. Sebastiani. — " And I also. We are not 
here to fight, but to maintain order." 

M. Lafaifette (with a smile). — " I confess that I 
have some difBculty in comprehending the legality 
of yesterday's Moniteur, and the JhsiUades of the 
lost two days." 

M. Guizol. — " What I have to observe I shall 
divide nnder two heads. With regard to the first, 
it is of the highest importance that we should not 
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compromise ourselves by the slightest imprudence; 
that, as statesmen, we should not, for a moment, 
deprive ourselves of the strictly lawful position 
which we have assumed. With regard to the 
second, far from perceiving the necessity of our 
siding either with the guards or with tlie people, 
which has been urged by our honourable col- 
league, it appears to me that our ot&ce is to place 
ourselves as mediators between both. Now, to 
fulfil such an office, it is of the first importance 
that we should not in the slightest degree over- 
step the ascertained boundary of legal order. Let 
us explain to his Majesty in what degree he has 
been misled by his Ministers ; and let us, at the 
same time, arrest the popular move men L" 

At this moment, a young man rushed to the 
door, calling for M- Audry de Puyraveau. The 
host went out, and the deputies could distiiictly 
hear the excited messenger announce that the 
populace had taken the Hotel de Ville." 

"Well !" said M. Audry, when he had returned 

• This report, which v/aa, we shall see, rqicated, was un- 
founded : the people never took the Hotel dc ViUe till the 
morning of the 29th, when tlicj took entire possession of 
it, the troops having evacuated it k the night. These re- 
ports were, no doubt, occasioned by the people's ohiaining 
possession of the Place de Or^, which they did two or 
three times, ■■■ ■"itni.n. tii> lt•ul•^•: ui •>»(» Kjini)"' 
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and formally a^iprised them of the event ; " I thiak 
we may now venture to give up writing a respect- ] 
fill letter to Charles." 

M, Guisot. — " We will substitute for it a pro- 
test; I have here a slight sketch." 

" Let us see it ! let us see it ! " 

M. Gulzot then produced that protest which 
has been since published in Le Temps, with the 
fuTQiula of fidelity to the King, &c. A few depu- 
ties, — Dnunou, Lafayette, Mauguin, Audry, La* ' 
bord^ — considered it too weak, and conceived 
that it must be ineffective. 

M. Lafitie. — " We must ever remember, GeD« I 
tlemeo, that the demands of the people must pro- 
portionately increase with bloodshed. This protest 
would have answered yesterday; to-day it is in^ 
sufficient." 

M. Sebastiani, — '* What is it to us what the 
people tbuak? Our biisloess is to maintain our 
perfectly lawful posiUon," ^ ] 

M. Perier. — " Gentlemen, one tiling is more) 
urgent than all others. Wc must stop the effusion 
of blood. If we are to negotiate, we must secure 
a hearing. You see Paiis is a camp. Mar- 
mont Gominands the place : let us, therefor^- 
endeavour to obtain a truce from him, while wv 
attempt also to obtain an audience from the King. 
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{{nvpiHe, that a commission of five members be 
sent to the Marshal from the deputies assembled 
at Paris." 

All sida. — " Well said ! well said ! " 

The commission was appointed. Perier, Lafitte, 
and Mauguin were members of it. 

M. Labbey de Pompieres. — " Well, then, we 
can do nothing more at present." 

M. Sebastiani. — " Nothing, nothing. We must 
watch events." 

M. Lafayette. — " Very true ; but afiairs press, 
and we must decide. At present, we deliberate, 
and determine nothing." 

M. Mauguin. — "Aud, in the mean time, they 
fight, kill, and murder in every comer of the 
cit^." 

Several Deputies. — "Ah! it is very nnfortunate." 

M. Audry. — " 'Tis horrible ! " 

The assembly broke up, agreeing to meet again 
at four o'clock, at M. Berard's, to receive the re- 
port of the commissioners. 

, As the deputies dispersed, they were beset by 
the mob, enquiring what had been done. 

"Act! act!" cried the populace: "it is you 
who have excited us to do all this, and now you 
will not direct us. What are you going to do ?" 

" We are going to send a protest to his Ma- 
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PRIVATE MEETING OF THE 
DEPUTIES 

AT M. BERARD's, JULY 28., FOUR o'CLOCK. 



At four o'clock they met at M. B6rard's ; but, 
in the mean time, the Hotel de Ville had been 
retaken by the troops,* In other quarters, the 
populace had been repulsed. Ardour and defiance 
had now given way to terror and despair. It 
was thought to be all over. The attendauce of 
the deputies was very thin indeed. 

The Commissioners made their report. Indig- 
nant at the answer of the Marshal, several depu- 
ties declared the civil war commenced, and pro- 
posed to head the people : a proposition received 
with profound silence. The meeting broke into 
desultory conversation, chiefly on the subject of 
personal safety. 

" They say that Paris is in a state of siege.** 

** It is, positively.'* 

* Such was the rumour : but it is meant, that the troops 
had repulsed the people from the Place de Gr^e. 
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" Shall you sleep at home to-night ? " 

"Why?" 

" It is said that there is an intentioD of arrest- 
ing several deputies," ^^ 7 1 Jl' i 

" The devi! ! " 

" We shall see. Paris is not a village." 

" I shall not sleep at home." 

" You are right. Let us look to ourselves : 
these fellows would do any thing." 

" I wish I knew how it would end." 

" I never thought it would come to this." 

A brace of jomnalistti were now introduced. 
This meeting in no way assumed the appearance 
of a deliberative assembly. Every one seemed to 
think only of his own safety j dismay was on every 
countenance. 

The journalists brought a printed proof of the 
protest. They had taken upon themselves, after 
consulting two or three of the deputies, to erase 
every expression of devotion to the King. 

This circumstance excited murmurs among 
flie Deputies. '* They could not think of com- 
promising themselves ; they were afraid." Here 
severfd citizens who were in the room entreated 
tbem to adopt it. "We engage to defend you-— 
young France will defend you — will perish for 
you. But, for God's sake, interfere ! The 
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citizens are perishing from want of command; 
tlieir courage is wasting. In some places we 
are conr|uerors ; in othersj conquered : there is 
neither flag, nor rallying point, nor union. It 
is you v/ho have occasioned all liiis. Time 
presses j every instant of delay is the cause of 
fresh horrors. Ah ! Gentlemen, for God's sake, 
liasten to save your country — leave it not thus 
ScheveUe et sai^ianie — you whom it honours, you 
whom It loves. Think of the awful respoosibihty 
of such a desertion of your duty ! " 

This appeal excited a great sensation, particu- 
larly among the MouvemeiU deputies. M. Sebaa- 
tiani, turning to Berlin de Vaux, said, " Shall we 
go, M. Bertln ? " 

M. Boiin (with a sigh). — " We may as welL 
I hope the beat." 

A Deputy. — " M. SebosUani I — why this ab- 
rupt departure at such a moment ? If the interests 
of your country cannot detain you, at least think 
of your own : your presence at our meetings has 
already compromised you." 

M. Sebasiiani, — " Sir, every body is the master 
of his own conduct, and should be the best judge 
of his own interests. I ara not aware that any 
one lias the right to interfere witli mine." 
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So saying, he went oat with M. Benin; and 
some other depaties followed their example. 

A few moments after, a servant entered, and 
enquired for M. Gerard from M. Sebastiam. M. 
Gerard took up his hat and went out. 

There remained only eight or nine deputies. 
M. Berard was very indignant at the desertion. 
At this moment it was announced that the Hotel 
de Ville was retaken by the populace, but that the 
slaughter was great. 

M. Mauguin exclaimed, in a reproachful tone, 
" At least, there is some devotion in this army 
that combats without generals." 

M. LqfUe. — " At any rate, let us publish the 
protest." 

A Joamalia. — " It b here, but it must be 
signed." 

M, Lafilte, — " How signed ? We are only 
eight." 

What was to be done ? AAer much discussion, 
Lafitte sud, " The only thing we can do is to 
write the names of all the deputies in Paris ; who, 
we think, will at least not deny it. Let us pub- 
lish the protest as having been adopted by those 
present. If we are conquered, they can deny tlie 
business, and prove that it was the concoction of 
eight conspirators ; and if, on the contrary, we 
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are the conquerors, trust me, my friends, these 
signatures will be a feather in every man's cap 
which no one will pluck out." 
^ Tbfe' r^ol^libii A^as ' ^t^fed j ^bM/M^ agreed 
on parting, to as^eitible aj^aii^ -at eight o'clock, at 
M. Audry's, in the hope of finding a more niime- 
rouis meeiing, and of settling' some decided line of 
conduct. 
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OF THE 28th. 

-I'jiiim... 

M. DE Laborde made a violent address ; he 
proposed, that on the morrow, the deputies, in 
their costume, or in the uniform of the National 
Guards, should present themselves to the people, 

I and place themselves at the head of the insur- 
rection. 
M. Sebasliani, (with emphasis) — " But, Gentle- 
men, once more remember that we are here only 
as citizens, united by a love of order, and with 
the only object of remedying the calamities which 
mejtace the capital. We have come to await the 
answer which the Duke of Ragusa has allowed us 
to hope we may receive; I confess, there appears 
slight chance of our receiving it, still we must 
be cautious that we do nothing to break the 
thread of the negotiations, for, gentlemen, we 
negotiate. We are here only in the character of 
mediators; above all, therefore, it becomes us to 
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wait and to abstain. In this capacity, gentlemen, 
we can never step out of the strictly legal path ; 
aiid an opposite course would be still worse, 
if, as you mauitam, we still preserve our trust as 
deputies. Our atsembUet, on the contrary, have 
nothing in them, in any degree, hostile to thegovem- 
meni I since we are desirous of calming the agi- 
tation of the capital, and obtaining, at Uie same 
time, some concessions from the Government. 
This, Gentlemen, is our position, at once legal 
and patriotic ; and one from which, gentlemeo, we 
should be cautious not to misplace ourselves." 

M. Mauguin combated this opinion witli great 
energy, and thus concluded: — "For myself, I 
declare, that I conspire as the people conspire, 
and I suspect, that you who listen to me are of 
the same way of thinking." 

M. Lqfitte. — " M. Mauguin is, in truth, right. 
We camiot deny, M. Sebastiani, that there is a 
complete schism between us and the King's 
government, for we have declared to the Marsha), 
thai, if the ordonnances are not withdrawn, we 
shall throw ourselves, body and soul, into the 
Movement." 

M. Bavoux. — " A messenger from the Hotel de 
Ville. The tricolor Bag is untiirledg planted, 
and dying ; but the troops will attack us again 
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t(r-fei6rrow : the people do wonders ; biit tHey re- 
quire orders, chiefs." ' ■'■-'' 

MM. Mmiguin, Lafiitc, LafayHfe, Char^^ 
Delaharde, simultaneously proposed to constttutta 
a government at tlie Hotel de Ville. 

A Deputy to the Citizens. —^ **'1Bb.^^'-yoti'e^ 
any tricolor cockades?" " '"--'^ - '^ "' 

A Citizen. — ** Everywhere,*' "'' ■"'' '" '"-"'J'-i 

T^e Deputif. — " We must motiiit it'VftiTstfWs 
to-morrow." ...-iini .ml 

M-Sefiaj^/aM; (with precipitation). — ^Gentlemeti, 
have you any prudence ! Do you, indeed, medi- 
tate changing the national colour ! Our position 
is instantly compromised. I solemnly declare, 
that if the discussion proceeds in this vein I retire 
immediately," 

A voice from behind. — " Very well ; go to the 
devil then." — *' Gentlemen," continued M. Sebas- 
tian!, " once more I adjure you to profit by the 
position in which we find ourselves. Whatever 
M. Mauguin may affirm, trust me, it is a perfectly 
lawfiil one." '■ ■'■'^' 

M. Meckin. — "I entirely agree with M^'-S^ 
bastiani: our commission is a lawfid onejoiir 
office that of mediators. But, Gentlemen, it is 
late ; we had better retire." 

It was midnight. "■' u"'.!^ '' 

M 3 
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MM, Gutzot and Gerark, who w^re sOenrih ^ 
corner, with their hats drawn over their faces^ 
now mutt^ed, "Yes, yes, u is Very/late ; we 

we to part witKout^d^i^hj^' &ij^ M^r'4^btfe 
even making aii appoihtm^filt for to-'niorrdi^ ? ^Y\m 
wretched incertitade must ceased ailidall'^iiHfh'a 
peremptory crisis^—^' . , ^^^ <:♦».,;; 

"'MM'.'MMin iridLMaUiUm. — '^* Wdft, t^mirf-^ 
row, at noon." 

ji iiitizen. — **^ At noidh ! before noon 'all tttay 
bete%d.^' '-■■'■'" ■' ' ''''^ '•■'= "^ 

&ia«//tfm.— " What then?*' ^ ''' -' * 

TA^ C///;^m: — <* Whiat then f ttitt or 

conquered, we shall know who you are." 

M. Sebastian! shrugged his shoulders, and 
quitted the room, with a few deputies. 

Lafayette then rose, and said, that he had 
listened to M. Sebastiani with surprise and grief. 
** At this crisis, our honour and our dignity both 
impel us to join our fellow-citizens in the struggle. 
For two days they have faced the cannon and the 
musket; and we stand here huckstering about 
even giving them orders. My decision is taken — 
I join them, and this very night" 

" Bravo ! bravo ! Vive Lafayette ! " 
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Lafttte. — " Altboush there are only five of us, 
we can still, if we are forced, manaire the affair ; 
but it ipay be politic not to appear to have any 
violent collision with our colleagues, Tb-m6];Tpw' 
morning, or rather tms niorning, for it ^ nast 
midnifi^bt, meet at my house at six,'' 

M. Audry de, Pw/raveau. — " With our muskets 
— np more words/' 

Lafitte and Mauguin shook bands with Audf^y^ 
exclaiming, ^^ My dear cdleague, defi^di rWon 
us." 

Jjafayette^ — " This sounds well : tp*m9nrow 
we will once more unfurl our glorioc^ tricolor 
flag, or die with our brave feUow*citizei^s«^ . 
, They all shook hands and sq)arated. ^ 
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Before dawn the nqpprt uras circulated, thrpiigh-r 
out Paris, that La&yette and his fxieiaiB ha4/ 
▼isited the barricades in the nighty and put them^ 
selvesat the head of the peppSa^* The spirit <^ 
the populace was immediately revived. ^^ There 
will be warm work to-morrow,*' was the general 
observation 

Dawn broke : the combat recommenced, the line 
fraternised, the populace everywhere triumphant^ 
the guard concentrated in the Louvre and Tuil«- 
leries. 

About nine o'clock, I happened to meet M. Ca- 
simir Perier, leaning on the arms of two ^frieodfl^ 
who assisted him in passing throi^b the binrri^ 
cades. There was a great crowd* 

•* Is he wounded ? " asked one. 

"No I no I it is a deputy .'* 

"Who? who?'* 
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"Casimir Perier." 

" Ah ! he is a good fellow : he is for us. Vive 
Casimir Perier I " And Casimir Perier, pale, 
bilious, woe-begone, suddenly found himself a hero, 
and was nearly hoisted on the shoulders of the 
mob; but he cut short this cordial ovaUp9 with 
his usual irritability. 

Between ten and eleven, there was a meeting of 
nearly forty deputies at M. Lafitte's. M, Berlin 
de Vaux had returned, M. Gerard had returned; 
M. Villemain had returned, and all the deserters 
of the previous night. M. Sebastiani was there, 
quite gay and unconcerned. Even M. Dupin 
reappeared, and condescended to partake 6( ali 
almost revolutionary dejeuner. 

M. Lafitte was in the chair; and, after briefly " 
expressing his opinion that they must now put 
themselres at the head of the movement, called' 
upon M. Mauguln. 

M. Mauguin. — " Gentlemen, I have only to 
propose to you what I have proposed to yOu 
before ; but I suspect that this time my proposi- 
tion may be better received. The bravery of the "* | 
Parisians has chalked out our conduct. It appears 
to me that, with all possible despatch, we should 
really organise that provisional government which, 
by a happy fiction, was announced yesterday." 
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A. Provincial Defulg^'^ "A proirisiDnal g[ovemr, , 
meni ! §o soon i— It aj^eiixs to me—: — really, 
1 cannot say — — " 

M. Sebastiani (with a smile). — ^^ It is merely a, 
measure, of safety." 

,QeAei;al Gerard called out by some citizens. 

General Gerard. — " Well, what do you' want ? 

Citizens. — "We want you, or General Lafajrette ; 
they say he is ;not yet here." ; 

. General Gerard. -^ ^ Hfe wiU soon be here : 
you had better wait" 

Oitpsens. — /* We cannot wait. You will do as 
well. General, General, pray listen to us. Tlie^ 
Hotel de Ville is quite cleared, and is surrounded 
by the people^ who wish 1^ speak to the goyemr. 
ment. Eve^r one ask% where is the pcoyisioiMii; 
government? Hitheito we. have pr^ven^. any 
one from gping in, by plying aentinels at tb^.dopr^ 
who will allow no one to pass, sayings th^ t]|e gp*^ 
vernment k in delibe^ratiop. , But this ca^ot J^^, 
Pray give us sqme^ dir^ctionSf pr{ t)^ pop^|^4^ 
will burst in, find the room empty, and the pr<^, 
visional government a humbug." . . ,,» ^ j ;: 

General Gercfrd.—* ^f I kn<yw nothing^alpput 
your prpvis^onal government; nor do](^ven kjio^v, 
for what object thi^y have circulated this.^Ue. ^.4^. 
for putting myself at the head of a mob, I have 
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' ini'(3^'Tip my inind to do nothing without my col- 
leagues. You must see General Liifayette." Ge- 
neral Gerard turned upon his heel, and re-entered 
the room. 

In a short time, General Lafayette returned : a 
municipal commission was immediately appointed, 
consisting of Maugiiin, Lafitte, Schonen, Audry 
de Puyraveau, Lobau, Casimir Perier; and the 
military command given to Lafayette. 

News arrived that the Tuilleries and Louvre 
were taken by tlie people, and a dead body 
thrown upon the throne of Charles X, MM. La- 
fayette and Gerard appeared on the Boulevard, 
in their regimentals, amid the acclamations of the 
people. The municipal commission installed them- 
selves at the Hotel de Viile. 

The mock deputation of MM. d'Argout, de 
Semonville, and de Vitrolles now appeared, to an- 
nounce the withdrawal of the ordonnances, and 
the formation of a new ministry ; M. Casimir 
Perier to the Finance, and M. Gerard Minister 
of War. 

" It is too late," exclaimed M. Maiigiiin. " ,, 

M. Audri). — " The people have settled the bur 
siness. ' ' Donm tvilh the Bouricms ! ' is heard in 
every street. We have nothing more to say." 
- '. Ii 1 
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M. Caaimir Perierwas present, and maintained 
a strict silence ; but his mortification at the reso- 
lution of his colleagues was very visible, 

The truth is, that, all this time, Casirair Perier 
was secretly endeavouring to negotiate with 
Charles X. 1 do not deal in on dits : I will men- 
tion the name of the individual through whom 
he communicated with the King; it was M. Gi- 
rardin, the master of the stag-hounds. iSereral 
communications took place on Thursday evening, 
the whole of Friday, and a part of Saturday. 

I can say no more; but this I will record, that, 
on one of these days, two men came to the 
Hotel de Ville, and announced that they had seen 
M. Casimir Perier, muffled up in a cabriolet, on 
the road to St. Cloud. A member of the muni- 
cipal commission exclaimed, *' that it was impos- 
sible; that it was treason!" But the men persisted 
in their story, and repeated it in the saloon of the 
Staff. Unfortunately they found there some indi- 
viduals, who chose to view this little adveftture in 
a serious light; and orders were instantly given to 
arrest M. Casimir Perier, and condu^ him to the 
Hotel de Ville. I cannot doubt this fact, be- 
cause my authority is the person who signed the 
warrant. 

The government was now fairly established in 
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the interior of the Hotel tie Ville. At first the 
populace were permitted to eiitei' the Grand Hall 
of the Throne or Presence Chamber, without r&- 
Btciction. The haiigings covered with the Jily 
had been torn down, a bust of Louis XVIII. over- 
turned, and one of Charles X. broken to pieces. 
On the left of the Grand Hall were two rooms, 
occupied by the municipal commission; on the 
right, a large saloon for Colonel Zimmer, Cliief of 
(iie StaC Further on was General Lafayette and 
his Aides-de-camp. M. de Labord^ as Prefect of 
Paris, occupied an apartment near the General's. 

I might write a volume on the intrigues of 
the Hotel de Ville. It is impossible to conceive 
the crowds of claimants, aud the cait-loads of 
petitions. Bui, at present, time presses; and my 
(M^y object in these sketches is to exhibit, for 
the. first time, the conduct of the deputies iti 
these iDemorable events. 1 have no hesitation in 
styling itj with very few exceptions, an unexam- 
pled instance of treachery, mediocrity, intrigue, 
and cowardice. The revolt having broken out 
before it was expected, the Orleanists were taken 
by surprise. Had it not been for Lafitte, they 
would have lost the prize for which they had in- 
trigued so long and risked so much. 
,,,A,t, this moment, this beuig the 30th, M. La- 
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fayette and li is Aides^e-camp were tbe sold j^Dfr^cn- 
ment. M. Lafayette was the only person in whom 
the populace had confideDce. They were well 
aware of the cowardice of the deputies during 
the struggle ; and they feared their intri^es after 
it And who can blame them? M» Gasimir Peiier 
we have already noticed : during the thre4 days 
M. Lafitte was in hourly conununication with die 
Duke of Orleans ; and* except M. Mai^in, there 
was not a member of the municipal commission 
who was not busy in some intrigue* 

At ten o'clock on Friday, there was another 
meeting at M. Lafitte's. Almost every deputy 
in Paris attended. They were odd looking heroes 
for a revolution : but it was all over. The battle 
was done, and all came to have a share ia the 
plunder. 

Now, for the first time, the Ihic de; Broglie 
made his appearance. There was a greaf; deal of 
animated, but desultory, conversation* \; \f 

"What shall we do?" / . 

" The young men are very excited." 

" They talk very much of a republic*" \ i \ 

" Gentlemen," said M. Lafitte^ " there is only 
one way to prevent it, — we must proc^Uim the 
Duke of Orleans." 

This name, hazarded for the first time, was very 



-dUfiernitly received. But tlie party was su-ong; 
all was previously arranged; there were many 
icrgana ; and M. Dupin made a powerful address. 
:&udc)enly there was a rumour that the Dae de 
'Montemart had, at length, come to life, and was 
rabout to make a communication. 

■ The devil ! " exclaimed n deputy ; " we must 
^ear what the King " 

M. Lafitte (with deciaion). — " Charles X. 
lias ceased to reign in France. The people 
have for ever decided on his dethronement. Evil 
to lis if we endeavour to propose any other of 
this dynasty ! " 

' Another Depity, — " But we really must hear 
•what M. de Moiitemart has to say." 
■ Many Depitlies. — " Certainly ; certainly." 

M. Audry. — " Our answer has already been 
given at the Hotel de Ville; and, if that-b^not 
'sufficient (raising his voice), the [leople "' 

M. Mavgttin. — " It is useless ta speak of 
Charles X., unless you wish ns to be irhossa- 
cred." ■ ■■■": umi,- -I'I - 

De Lahorde,— " Certttitlly'i'fliei^is'ietliiiiich 

Dteod between him and us.' " ' ^ 

Ji' A Depidi/ (with timidity). — " But his family — 
it would perhaps be as well — that is, I think " 

M. Maugiiin. — " No more. They are all 
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banished. The dung is doiie. The iron has 
rankled in the wound for fifteen years. We have 
extracted it with violence. M* Lafitte is ri^t 
A curse upon him who shall endeavour to repiwai 
it'* 

7%^ same Deputy. "^^^ I have tiot proposed 
that : I only said, that, as it appears M. Monte- 
mart has a communication to make, it might be as 
weU " 

M, Lafitte (interrupting him). — ** Gentlemen, it 
appears to me that we are scarcely in our place 
here. The question now is the constitution of a 
government Let us resume our places in the 
Chamber." 

Many Deputies. — " And then we will give an 
audience to M . de Montemart.'' 

M. Lafitte. — " We shall see." 

The Assembly adjourned to the Chamber. 

M . de Montemart was anxiously expected* The 
general feeling, there is no doubt, was in favour 
of the family of Charles X. ; but M. de Monte- 
mart never appeared. When the Orleanists per- 
ceived that this envoy did not appear, they again 
brought up the subject of an address to their 
own Chief. They made, however, no converts : the 
discussion was without any enthusiasm ; and it was 
with difficulty they came to a resolution to ofier to 
him the lieutenant^generalship of the kingdom. 
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AH jnelded, liowever, to the energy of M. La- 
fitte. Altliougli he could barely walk, and lus 
leg was enveloped with bandngeb, he himself 
headed the deputation to the Duke at the Palais 
Royal ; and, after having read the address, he 
added, in a low voice, to his correspondent of the 
previous nights : — 

" Monseigneur, what I hold in my hand is ex- 
tremely beautiful ; it is a crown. Butdonotlook 
at my feet " (his 1^ was half uncovered) ; " I will 
not say that a sans-culotte offers it to you ; but I 
fear that it is something like it." 

The Duke was quite delighted with this bon 
mot, and repeated to every one of the deputies, 
" I am a Republican, gentlemen ; I assure you I 
am a Republican, and I have always been one." 

Itwas nownecessary for Louis -Philippe to obtain 
the most important recognition that he had yet 
supplicated — the recognition of M. Lafayette. 
For this purpose he hurried to the Hotel de 
Ville. His progiess was not unattended with 
difficulty ; but the Duke, being a Republican, was 
doubtless consoled for his occasional detention. 
The crowd was immense ; and shouts of ykv fa 
itepa&Uque .' Vive Lafayette ! rose from all quarters, 
la a short time, however, although they arrived 
ratlier too late, came a mob of several hundred 
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persons, lustily crying, Vive le Due d? Orleans! in 
concert This band had first been organised by 
little M. Thiers; and the trick was so evident, 
that every body laughed. At the foot of the stair- 
case of the Hotel de Ville, the Duke gave his arm 
to M. Lafitte, and took that of General Lafayette ; 
and, under this double protection, he contrived to 
reach tlie Grand Hall, where he was proclaimed 
Lieutenant^Greneral. The balcony scene I have 
already noticed. He was introduced to the popu-* 
lace, afi the best of Republics ; and it was the gene- 
ral impression, for some days, of all the uninitiated 
in Paris, that they were, at last, living under a re- 
public, and, at last, guided by a president 

We should not forget that it was on this day, 
in showing to his Royal Highness the Place de 
Gr^ve, full of armed men and artillery, flowing 
with blood, and guarded by barricades, that 
General Dubourg said to him, ^^ Monseigneur, 
you know our wants and our rights : if you forget^ 
we shall remind you." 

" Certainly; certainly;" responded the Lieu- 
tenant-General, in a state of the most nervous 
agitation ; ^^ I am quite a Republican ; I have al- 
ways been so." 
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It is possible to possess, at the same time, a very 
extended nmbitioii and a very limited cnpncity; 
and the consequence of such a nature Is, that the 
individual is placed in very difficult positions, in 
which he is certain to expose himself. 

Such is the situation, and such the character, 
of the celebrated son of Egalit^. 

Such & fatlier is an eKcuse for many excesses; 
and I record the following fact, merely because, 
under all circumstances, it is curious. In 179S, 
during the trial of Louis XVL, a youth in one of 
the galleries attracted notice by the expressions 
of anger and impatience excited in him by the 
calm and . dignified responses of the King. At 
length, one of these royal replies having occa- 
sioned some murmurs of approbation and sym- 
pathy, the young man lost all command of himself^ 
and cried out to the judges, " II seta bientSt btane 
comme neige, si vot(s le laissez iottjours parler." 

This ardent regicide was Louis- Philippe, by 
tfie last accounts " King of the French." 

" I have always been a Republican," exclaimed 
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Lonis-Fhilippe to General Dubourg and his com- 
rades; and the following letters would seem to 
prore that there is some truth in the statement. 
The reader will observe;, that, in the 1792d year 
of Grace, and in the fourth of Liberty, Louis- 
Philippe, then M. de Chartres, was a candidate 
for a seat hi the National Qmvention. 

Letter of Philip Egalite to his eldest Son. 

" Paris, ISih August, 1792 (4Mycar). 
•* I duly received, my dear boy, your two let- 
ters ; 6ne of the 13th, and the other of the 14th. 
Since I wrote I have seen Voidel, who says that 
he is sore that you will be nominated for Sargue- 
mines. He ought to have written to you about it. 
It netw remains to see whether the Convention, 
ono6 assembled^ will ratify an election under the 
age proposed by the Constituent Assembly. Voi- 
del believes they will ; and that diey must at any 
rate allow you to take your seat^ and defend your 
own cause." 

Letter from the Jacobin Voidel, Confidajit 
of Eoalite, to M. de Chartres. 

''Fourth Year of Liberty, Aug. 26. 1 792. 

'' I know not how it happened that you did not 

receive my letter. I am astonished at this ciure- 
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leieness and ingdelity of the post, and I trust we 
shall not exiierience them in the present instance. 
" Before tlie receipt of your last letter I hod 
already changed my opinion as to the manner of 
getting you elected to the National CoRveotion ; 
and I had adopted exactly your view of the case, 
As the Electoral Assembly will be holden at Metz, 
and as M. Antoine will certainly be both an elec- 
tor and deputy, I ha\'e thonght it expedient, both , 
on account of the influence wliich he enjoys in the 
electoral assembly for his well known principles 
and that which he exercises in the town in his cha- 
racter as Mayor, to request him to propose and sup- 
port you. I have given him on this subject every 
reason which should influence a sincere friend of 
liberty and equality. For, independent of your 
patriotism, it is not a matter of indiflerence to the 
Republic to see in the Sovereign Assembly of the 
Kation a member de la dynastie agonisante main- 
taining a form of government hostile to the inte- 
rests of which he has been deprived, and giving an 
example of absolute devotion to the interests of 
the country. It aifords me at this moment great 
pleasure to recal a conversation that we had to- 
gether two years ago at M. de Valence's, in which 
you expressed the desire that you had to see a 
Republic established in France, which would con- 
N 3 
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secrate and realise the principles of equality pro* 
claimed in the Declaration of Rights. Your sa^ 
gacity was in advance of events ; and one who is 
so prescient is entitled to be a member of the Sove- 
reign Assembly. 

" Charles Voidel.*' 

In 1 794, he bore arms in defence of the Con- 
vention. In this campaign occurred the once- 
forgotten skirmishes of Jemappes and Valmy, in 
which Louis- Philippe, in opposition to other ac- 
counts, asserts that he distinguished himself, and 
which, from their constant celebration in the royal 
answers to congratulatory deputations, have of 
late received an immortality of ridicule. 

We will not dwell upon these juvenile and irre- 
gular courses. The King of the French has since 
compensated for them, by achieving the reputation 
of being the most economical man in France, and 
also by requesting on his knees, from Louis XVIII., 
and receiving a generous pardon for these errors 
of his youth. By the bye, on that generous pardon 
was contingent the hand of a Princess of Naples. 

In 1808 the Duke of Orleans solicited the Re- 
gency of Spain, with the avowed object of over- 
throwing the government of Joseph Buonaparte ; 
but Ferdinand VII., suspecting that in case of the 
success of his Royal Highness it might become 
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necessary to appoint anotlier Kegent to jirocure 
the resignation of the present candidate, declined 
investing him witli the desired authority ; find his 
Royal Highness, after having fruitlessly disem- 
barked, I believe at Gibraltar, was obliged to 
return to Palermo. 

All his compunction, however, fur the errors of 
his youth, did not prevent Louis-Philippe, at the 
period of both Restorations, from intriguing to 
eEfect a change of the dynasty. 

These intrigues were the reason that Louis 
XVIIL, in June, 1S15, ordered the Duke of 
Orleans to remain in England until further orders. 

At length, on his arrival, with that caution 
which no one can deny him, Louis- Philippe 
tliought fit to publish the following proclam- 
ation : — ■ 



"Proclamation oftheDukeofOhleans, 1816. 
" Frenchmen ! 
" I am at length forced to break that silence 
which hitherto I have imposed upon myself. But 
since there are some who have dared to mingle 
my name with culpable desires and perfidious 
insinuations, my honour urges me, in the face of 
Europe, to publish this solemn protestation, which 
my duty prescribes. 
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** Frenchmen ! they deceive — they mislead you. 
Be not the dupes of thos§ who dare to an*ogate 
to themselves the right of choosing a master ; and 
who insuitf by their. seditioos hopes^ a Prince who 
prides himself upon being the most faithful sub- 
ject of the King of France* >. 

^^The unalterable principle of legitima^ is 
now the only guarantee of peace in France and 
in Europe. The revdutions that have occurred 
have only made us nKure deqply sensible of its 
power and its importance. Consecrated by a 
warlike league, and a pacific congress of all the 
Sovereigns, this principLe oiust now be ever re* 
cognised as the invariable^rnl^ in all. ;bereditary 
governments! 

^^Yes, Frenchmen! J should b^. pro^d to 
govern you : but never^will I place. myseU*, in that 
situation, unless the eKti^ctiqn of w. illustrious 
branch summons me to a throne, whidi it will 
then be my misfortune to ascen^. Under such 
circumstances onlyshop^d I feel it my il^ty to 
develope my intentions; which> it msj be, are 
very different from those that they ascribe, or that 
th^y wish to suggest to me. 

^^ Frenchmen ! I feel that it is only to a few 
misguided men that I need address myself. Re- 
turn to your duty, and proclaim yourself faithful 
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subjects of Louis XVIII, and his heirs, in com- 
pany with one of your Princes and your fellow- 
citizens. 

(Signed) Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans." 

It must be confessed, that a less decided pro- 
clamation could scarcely be expected from one 
who, with the other Princes of his house, had 
some years before affixed his royal and loyal 
signature to the following declaration, in answer 
to a proposition of Buonaparte : — 

" Penetrated by the same sentiments" with which 
his Majesty Louis XVIII., King of France and 
Navarre, our master and King, has shown him- 
self so gloriously animated in his noble answer to 
the proposition which has been made to liim, to 
renounce the throne of France, and to require 
from all the Princes of the House of Bourbon 
the renunciation of their imprescriptible rights 
of succession to the same throne; 
" We declare, — 

" That our devotion to our duty and our 
honour, will never permit us to traffic with our 
principles and our rights; and that we adhere, 
heart and soul, to the answer of our King ; that, 
following his example, we will never lend our- 
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selves to the slightest act that can tend to the 
debasement of the house of Bourbon, or com- 
promise its duty to ourselves, to our ancestors, 
and to our posterity. 

" And \f {*i«Jiich Godjbrbid) the unjust influence 
of superior force should place upon the throne of 
France, de facto and not de jure, any other than 
our legitimate King, we shall pursue, with as much 
confidence as fidelity, the path of honour, which 
commands us, to out last breath, to appeal to 
God, to our countrymen, and to our swords." 

Notwithstanding the failures of hb intrigues, 
and the unction of his protestations, the Palais 
Royal has ever been the focus of opposition ; which 
does not mean that it at all resembled Brookes^s. 
In France, opposition is conspiracy ; and a change 
of ministry a revolution. 

Whenever France has been disturbed, **the 
most feithful subject of the King of France" has 
always spared some moments from the details of 
his household, to reconnoitre his political position. 
As late as 1822, during the conspiracy of Fabvier, 
the Duke of Orleans was intriguing with the 
Napoleonists. The late Lord Kinnaird was the 
middle-man in a negotiation between the present 
King of the French and Prince Eugene Beauhar- 
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iiois; the particulnrs of which, from the highest 
authority, I now for the first time publish. 

The object of this very secret negotiation was, 
that in case the Orleans party were suiliciently 
strong to obtain the Crown, Lou is- Philippe was 
to guarantee to the Beauharnois family all their 
property, and the power of returning to France. 

While, on the other hand, if the partisans of 
Napoleon the Second were successful, the Duke 
of Orleans required from Prince Eugene, whom 
he anticipated being Regent, or Lieutenant-Genernl 
of the Empire, a similar guarantee of his property, 
personal securitj', and especially an understanding 
that any measures which they might think pro- 
per to adopt against his relations of the elder 
briuich should not touch him. 

Who can deny, to Ktyle him nothing more, 
that Louis- Philippe is a very cautious man ? 

Louis XVin., who was a shrewd observer, 
always said, "Beware of that man;" and ever 
looked upon the Duke of Orleans as an enemy 
of hb branch. But what could the King do? 
He might have answered, like Louis XIV. when 
apprised of the conspiracy of another Duke of 
Orleans: — " Faiii~il done que je fassc pendre le 
jiremier Prince du sang9" 

When Charles X. ascended the throne, affairs 
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chatlgeld. The King was surrounded by gracious 
Princes«eiS' wtK^taercisied a dtr^ domledtic influence. 
Tbe Da^iMss was clial^ble, artd ehdearotired 
U> tor^ flWd frt*^ve ; find the Duchess de Bern 
wbs tlietitece to' the preterit Queen of tfie Fi-ench. 
The T5uke' of Orleans ihade his-Cofirt Wkh «Fe«: 
he fiH fmAs fii^ son danced with Ixki^r and ehgag- 
riig cJousirf; And the good-riattired 'Charles X., 
ndtf*rithstanding the hlrtts df the x^l-iriformed, 
jMded to the represfentatiolhs dt his &ti)!i}r, and 
treiated his successor wit)i marked' friendliness. 

One of the first acts df' Charles X. was to 
confer the title of Royal Highness on thi Duke 
of Orleans ; a favour which he had for a long 
time solicited in tain from Louier XVIII. Pre- 
viously the Duke was only Sei^ene Highness, and 
as his royal wife assumed a higher rank, the 
husband sometimes foi!ind himsdf in a mortifying 
situation. These are slight matters, but they in- 
dicate the friendly feeling of the late King of 
France to the present King of the French. 

In the distribution of the indemnity to the 
emigrants, the sincerity of the attachment of 
Charies X. to the Duke was again proved. Upon 
this fund the Duke of Orleans was a ccmsider- 
able claimant, and it was owing to the interference 
of the Kmg that his full claim was satisfied. Alt 
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this time, however, Louis-Piiilippe actively main!* 
Uiined his connection with the malcontents, imd 
d^ended upon his influence witli tlie Duchess d^ 
£eFri to blind the Sovereign. This amiable and 
accompUshed lady reposed implicit trust in the 
family of Orleans, to whom she was greatly 
attached. It deserves to be recorded, that when 
she was told tliat the large fortune of Conde, itt- 
tended for her own son, had, through the intrigues 
of Madame de Feucheres descended to the ottwi 
branch, she only exclaimed — " J'eji suis />ie» 
aise, parceque les D'Orleans sont si bonnes gens^ 
The Duke of Orleans was assisted in this domestic 
dupery by the visit of the King of Naples and his 
&inily to Paris, on thur return from Madrid, a 
few weeks before the revolution of July. The pre- 
sence of these royal relatives occasioned an unusual 
degxee of intercourse between all members of the 
family ; and as the embarrassments of the Court 
had at that period assumed a very serious aspect, 
Louis- Philippe spared no protestations of devotion 
to Charles. A few days before the departure of 
their Sicilian Majesties, the Duke of Orleans en- 
tertained them with a grand fete at tfae Palais 
Royal. Although it was not etiquette for the 
King of France to attend the assemblies of private 
individuals, Charles, upon this occasion, resolved 
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to honour the Palais Royal with his presence ; a 
high compliment to the Duke, but somewhat em- 
barrassing. 

The King arrived, and scattered about his 
observations with his usual felicitous affability. 
Perceiving a group of deputies, and desirous of 
noticing them, he enquired their names. ^^ Ben- 
jamin Constant, Mechin," and others of that 
calibre ! Under all circumstances, the King could 
only regard the presence of these individuals as 
an insult; he expressed himself in significant 
terms, and in a few minutes retired. 

At this moment the result of the Algerine ex- 
pedition was doubtful, and the Duke of Orleans 
showed much interest about the result. His 
anxiety to gain intelligence on this subject was 
evident. A few nights after, at a ball given by 
the Spanish Ambassador, a report was about, that 
news had arrived from Algiers. The Duke oi 
Orleans was extremely anxious to ascertain the 
truth ; and he at length addressed Barcm d'Haus- 
sez, the Minister of Marine, and begged, if it 
were not considered indiscreet, to enquire whether 
there were any truth in the rumour of the arrival 
of a despatch. 

<* It is in my pocket," answered the Baron ; 
*^ and I have the great pleasure to inform your 
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Rojal Highness that it announces our complete 
trhiniph." The countenance of the Duke fell ; he 
could not conceal his chagrin, and he walked 
away. In a few minuteH, the Duke of Orleans 
quitted the ball ; although his iamily, and their 
Sicilian Majesties, remained until a very late 
hour. 

From this evening the Duke became more cir- 
cumspect in his conferences with the Opix>sition. 
There were no more assemblies at the Palais 
Royal; but his Royal Highness sought for op- 
portunities of discussing a^irs with the agitators. 

As the conspirators had, at this time, prepared 
every thing for the revolt, it was much feared 
that the success at Algiers might render it possi- 
ble for the Ministry to maintain themselves with- 
out immediately having recourse to a coup d'e/al. 
It was therefore most important that the King 
should be induced to adopt some very unpopular 
measure. On the day of the departure of their 
Sicilian Majesties from Paris, the Duchess de 
Berri and the Orleans family attended them as 
fer as Fontainbleau, and took leave of them in 
that town. The Duke de Blacas had been ap- 
pointed by the King of France to accompany 
the Royal visiters to the frontiers of the king- 
dom, to be the representative of the King. The 
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unbounded confidence which Charles X« de*- 
servedly reposed i|i the Puke de Blacas i& well 
known* Jqst as the Duke de Blacas was about 
to enter his carriage) m order to. fidlow the 
cort^ef the Duke of. Ork^ans J^ook hiai.,asi4f^ 
and pressing his hand wkh an air oC deep iii? 
teresty he said — ^^ My dear Duke de Kaca% 
your influence with bis Majesty is unbounded ; it 
is an influence mi^ited by your 4evotion ; enwcise 
it for the good of the Crown; advise the King, to 
recal ViU^W We all know now the^. object of 
this advice. Such an appointment would hav^ 
been considered by the conspirators as a pretext 
to attack the throne. As a distinguished ^* lil^eral " 
since observed to me, the nomination would have 
been as good: as the ordonnances. 

On the l^th of July, while the P|uke an4 
Duchess of Orleans were paying^a^tviHt.tp t^e 
Duchess of Berri at Rosny, Charles X« arrived at 
the chateau with a numerous suite. The Duke of 
Orleans immediately chastened to. the King^ and 
offered him the most earnest congratulations on 
the' royal proclamation which the King, had im- 
mediately before addressed to the Electors. " II 
fiy a Hen que de juste ; dest courts mats <fest ferme^ 
answered the King. 

This proclamation, at the time, and ever since, 
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has been maile by the Orleanists the subject of 
capital accusations agiunst the King. 

On tlie 2]st, there was a party at Neuiiiy, at- 
tended by all the Doctrinaires in high feather. 
The Duke was very much excited, very busy in 
every corner, and giving private audiences in 
every window. A certain personage, whose coun- 
tenance was very much courted by the Orleanists, 
but the sincerity of whose support was perhaps 
questionable, was addressed by the Duke aa 
he WHS about to retire ; and a conversation oc- 
curred, in which his Royal Highness took every 
means to extract an opinion from his visitor as to 
impending events. The visitor, in turn, became 
a querist, and ventured to enquire whether his 
Royal Highness could throw any light upon the 
future. The Duke appeared anxious, and, for 
him, unusually excited; he uttered a few phrases 
which signified nothing, and then added, with an 
expression of arriere pensie — "In a few days, 
perhaps, you will hear something extraordinary." 

These are slight traits; but now that the great 
events have taken place, I recal many little in- 
cidents that occurred in society previous to the 
explosion, with curiosity and interest, I re- 
member that on the 25th of July, the same day 
that the Ordonnances were signed, a grand fete 
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was ^ven at St Leu, by the Duk6<6f Bourbon, at 
which the Duke ,aDd the whole Orleans &inily 
^tendecL iXhia was one of the, most; angular as- 
semblies ey^ known in France. Hitherto, party 
ieeilig had greatly influenced society. The eoter- 
taimnaoits at the Palais Boyal were frequented 
only hy*^ Centra Gauche^ but this day, at St 
X^Uy: all.. parties attended, and there was an as- 
sembfy of individuals never before witnessed. The 
truth is, it was a'devioe of Madame de Feuch^res 
to give the Duke of Orleans a foretaste of Royalty, 
and an opportunity of meeting the pure Royalists, 
who never paid their respects at the Palais Royal. 
The ^n of Egalite wa^ all condescension i smiles 
sp^rkl^ on h|s countenance, wd grace was in all 
^is gestures,. There was a iSattering speech for 
(^yery guest; every body was quite enrhanted. 
" He is not so bad» afl^r a^V said the llov iilists. 
*f ,He was evidently bom for a King," exclaimed 
the rDpptrinaires. 

During the glorious, events, the Duke of Char- 
ti|9s, at the instancy of his father, repaired to 
Joigny, where his regiment was quartered. The 
Dauphiness, who was returning in haste^ and ifh' 
cogniiaj from the waters of Vichy, learnt that be 
was on the road, and sent one of her household, 
disguised as a courier, to request the Duke to 
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meet her. The two carriages met ; llie young 
Prince entered that of the Dauphiness, aiitl seated 
himself by lier side. He assured lier, with tears 
in his eyes, of his attachment and devotion, and 
of his readiness to die for her faniily. The Dau- 
pliiness enquired whether he had seen his father. 
The young Prince replied, that although he had 
gone to Paris on purpose to see him, he had un- 
fortunately not succeeded ; and added, that he 
should return immediately from Joigny, to proceed 
to Paris at the head of his regiment, for the pro- 
tection of the Royal Family against the revolters. 
His Highness then, kissing the hand of his 
cousin, re-entered his own carriage, which, it is 
now curious to remark, was all this time full of 
tricolor cockades, which, at the instance of his 
father ' -■ was conveying to his regiment. Tlie 
moment that he quitted the Dauphiness, her de- 
voted champion and faithful relative immediately 
moimted one himself, and the rest, in due time, 
were distributed among his regiment. 

As soon as the Duke of Orleans heard of this 
interview, he was very much alarmed, sharply | 
rated his incautious son, and requested the assist 
ance of La Fayette to keep any notice of it out of I 
the journals. 

We should remember that Neuiliy is only two 
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miles iVom St. Cioud ; and that the communica- 
tion, even during the events, was entirely free. 
** In dimger ^e discover our friends," says the pro* 
Terb. It was probably the excess of his anxiety 
that prevented the Duke of Orleans from giving 
any sign of life to the Royal Family during the 
convulsion^*— no visit of condolence or of counsel, 
not a single line of consolation, not even a message. 
It appears, however, from the different discourses 
and answers of Louis-Philippe, since the Revolu- 
tion, that the Duke of Orleans, all this time, and 
for many previous years, was a Republican, and 
laboured with the patriots to overturn the throne. 
I congratulate M. la Payette on his pupil ; al- 
though^ I believe, they now no longer speaks 

But whil^ his Royal Highness could spare no 
time to his des6late relatives, little M. Thiers had 
the eternal enirSe^ send weLS for ever coming post 
with the last bulletin from M. Lafitte, his patron, 
with \<^hbm, in imitation of the conduct of his 
Rbyal master toWai^ds La Fayette, he now holds 
jib' ihfercburse. At length, affairs were ripe 
eh<^gh to offer the Crown itself; and little M. 
TTiiers departed with it, according to the an dif, 
in his hat. This time, however, the Duke, having 
received previous notice of the mission was not 
to be found. M< Thiers, and his two brother 
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commissioners — cue a broker, aiid the other an 
artist — exhausted their eloquence on the Prin- 
cesses, in entreating them to exert their influence 
with their Royal parent, to induce him to save 
France, and to secure places for his friends. The 
language was worthy of the mission. It was 
ludicrous to hear this comic deputation assuring 
the blood of Valois, " que c^etoit au Due d' Orleans 
de ramasser une coiironne^ qui se trouvoit dans la 
boueJ" 

When the deputation, had retired, the Duke 
was, at length, discovered in the garden, and now 
the Princesses communicated in a moving appeal 
the visit of the Crown brokers. The Duke, how^ 
ever, would give.no sign; not merely because the 
Royal iCruard, and the Royal Family, were only 
two miles from Neuilly, and affairs were yet upr 
certain, — for justice should be done to the courage 
of Louis-Philippe; he is not merely swayed hy 
a sentiment of self-preservation; he has a yet 
greater regard for his pecuniary interest. Now, 
all this time, he was well aware that, by the law 
of France, the private property of the King of 
France merges in that of the country. This was 
a subject which, doubtless, his present Majesty 
had often talked over with his family counsellor, 
M. Dupin; but the revolt having broken out 

o 3 
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several days before the Qrleanists expected ity 
their chief, the wealthiest subject in Ethrdpe; was 
unprepared how to solve this difficulty. The 
Duke sent for M. Dupin to come to turn instantly, 
and, in the mean time, hid himself in the garden 
from all deputations, to which it was impossible 
at this moment to give a cat^orical reply. 

<< Ha, ha ! " said M. Dupin, ^ I must be pru- 
dent. If I go to the Duke of Orleans on my own 
responsibility, and as I have the honour to be the 
chief of his private council, the people afterwards 
will accuse me of making these private arrange- 
ments, and depriving the country of this large 
fortune. I must, therefore, as I am always ac- 
cused of being a Jesuit, leave Paris in an official 
character, that I may pass through the mob in 
safety.** 

Away, therefore, posted M. Dupin to the Rue 
d'Artois, where the committee of Crown brokers 
were assembled, not a little disappointed at not 
having been successful in obtaining their antici- 
pated and final interview with their chief. Away 
posted M. Dupin to these gentry ; and offered, if 
they invested him with full powers, to decide the 
Duke. 

^^ Excellent ! *' all exclaimed ; ^^ Dupin is the 
only man to manage him — Dupin, with his loi^ 
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head — be understands him so well — -he is so 
intimate with him. Leave It to Dupin — he is the 
fellow. I'ive Dupin ! " 

It was then tliat M. Dupin made that famous 
pedestrian journey to Neuilly, which he has im- 
mortalised in a brochure, and the memory of 
which makes all Paris laugh even in a fog ; it was 
then that M, Dupin gave that still more famous 
advice to Louis- Philippe, to deprive the country 
of his private fortune, by settling his enormous 
wealth upon his younger children. 

"Tis curious to watch this gi-eat patriot and 
citizen King, while his future subjects were 
lavishing their blood for his cause in Paris, 
plotting in a corner witli a wily advocate, to cheat 
them of their gains. TIteir gains, — for all this 
time, while the Duke of Orleans was securing his 
property from the people, his parly were bribing 
the people to support their leader, by the promise 
of having a King without a civil list. 

" You have here a man," said the agitators to 
the mob, " who is the richest private individual 
' in France — a good father of a family — quite one 
of ourselves ; and wlio has already declared, that 
he desires no civil list, and that all his revenues 
will be expended for tlie good of his people: 
o 4 
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besides, he has ever been the greateat eaeiBy of 
the Bourbon family/' 

^^ He is a Bourbon himself!" internipted the 
mob. 

<^ Noi no ; — he is not a Bourhaa ; he is a 
Valois." 

" Very true, very true I — Five Valois ! " 

These were the conversations that might be 
heard in every street of Paris. 

Placards to the same effect were stuck up in all 
the streets ; and when we remember the enormous 
civil list that little M. Thiers finally introduced 
to their notice, we must make allowances for the 
disappointment of the people^ when they groan at 
the terrible mystification of which they havel)eea 
the dupes. 

Some days after, when the Duke of Orleans 
had become King of the French, some indiscreet 
persons, the active heroes who unfortunately had 
the right to speak, ventured to enquire why 
his citizen Majesty had not at once accepted the 
Crown. "Do you not know," answered the 
Jesuitical pupil of Dupin, " that no answer was 
in fact an answer. Could I ever refiise a Crown 
offered to me by so glorious a people?" We 
should remember that in those days every thing 
was glorious^ and also that the Royal Guard 
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fifad now removed^ and the money matters were 
settled. 

' A cutiotiES document must be added) to com* 
plete oiir ideas of the character of the Kmg of the 
French. It fe a letter dated August 19. 1830, 
and addressed to the Emperor of Russia:-— 

^ Sir, MY Brother, 

" I announce to your Imperial Majesty my ac- 
cession to the throne, by the letter which General 
Athalin* will present to you in my name ; but I 
am desirous to communicate with you, with an 
entire confidence on the, conclusion of a cata- 
strophe which I would willingly have prevented. 

<* For a long time I have regretted that King 
Charles X. and his government did not pursue 
a conduct better suited to the expectation and 
to the wishes of the nation. I was far, however, 
£roih foreseeing the prodigious events which have 
jost occurred; and I believe, that even without 
that sincere and loyal trust in the spirit of the 

* General Athalin is the morganatic brother-in-law of the 
King of the French. The connection of the General with 
Mademoiselle d'Orleans, now styling herself Madame Ade- 
laide, was kept secret from the Bom-bons,but was one of the 
recommendations of the Orleans family to the populace 
during the glorious days. ** Bravo I his sister has married 
one of us. Vive Madame Athalin! vive PegalUe /" 
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Charter and our Institutions, which it appeared im- 
possible to obtain from the Government, it might, 
with a slight portion of prudence and moderation, 
long have proceeded as heretofore : but since the 
8th of August, 1829, the new Ministry excited 
suspicion and odium in the nation, and I shared 
the general uneasiness as to the measures which 
we awaited with anxiety. 

^^ Nevertheless, the attachment to the laws, and 
the love of order, have made such progress in 
France, that the resistance to this Ministry would 
not certainly have extended beyond a parliament- 
ary medium, if, in his insanity, the Minister him- 
self had not given the fatal signal, by the violation 
of the Charter, and by the abolition of all the 
guarantees of our national liberty, for which there 
is not a Frenchman who is not ready to shed his 
blood. No excess followed this terrible struggle. 

^^ But it was difficult to prevent s<Hne shock in 
our social state ; and this same loftiness of pur- 
pose, which had preserved them from all disorder, 
carried them at the same time towards the experi- 
ment of political theories, which would have pre- 
cipitated France, and perhaps Europe, in terrible 
calamities. 

^^ It was in this situation, Sir, that all eyes 
turned towards me. The vanquished themselves 



b^i^ed me necessary to their safety ; I was per- 
haps even more so for the victors, thai they might 
not degrade their victoiy. I have, then, accepted 
this noble and painful task ; and I have tlirown 
aside all personal considerations, which united to 
make me desire to be saved from it, because I felt 
that the least hesitation on my side might com- 
promise the future of France, and the repose of 
her neighbours. 

" The title of Lieutenant-General of the King^-J 
dom, which left every thing in doubt, excited a 
general mistrust; and it was necessary to put an 
end to the Provisional Government as much to 
inspire the necessary confidence, as to save that 
Charter so essential to preserve, of which the late 
Emperor, your august brother, so well knew the 
importance ; and which must have been compro- 
mised, if we had not quickly satistied and re-assur- 
ed all minds. 

" It will not escape the lucid intelligence and 
profound wisdom of your Majesty, that to attain 
this salutary end, it is desirable that the business 
of Paris should be viewed in its true light, and 
that Europe, doing justice to the motives which 
have directed me, should surround my govern- 
ment with the confidence which it has a right to 
inspire. 
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" Your Majesty will not forget, that while King 
Charles reigned over France^ I was the most 
&ithful of his subjects ; and that it was only at 
the moment when I saw the power of the Royal 
authority totally annihilated, that I believed it my 
duty to defer to the national wishes, in accepting 
the Crown to which I was called. 

^^ It is upon you, Sir, above all, that France 
has fixed her eyes. It is her delight to see in 
Russia her most natural and most powerful ally ; 
and my guarantee that her confidence will not be 
deceived, are the noble character, and distiur 
guished qualities of your Majesty. 

" I am, &c. 
(Signed) " Louis-Philippe.*' 

Th^ Duke of Orleans informs the Emperor of 
Russia that ^^ he would willingly have prevented 
the catastrophe." Why did he not, then ? Why 
did he not hasten to Charles X., and apprise him 
of the conspiracy of which he was at least the 
object, if not the chief ? 

The Duke of Orleans informs the Emperor of 
Russia that the government of Charles X. had^ 
for a long time, pursued a conduct unsaited to 
the expectation and wishes of the nation. We 
suppose that this particularly alludes to the Royal 
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prodamation which was denounced by the liberal 
party, but which called forth the congratulations 
of his Royal Highness. If he were so pre- 
scient, why did the Duke not interfere? The 
appointment of Polignac excited odium and sus- 
pidon. Why did not the Duke i-emonstrate with 
Polignac, and impress upon him the necessity of 
prudence and moderation? he had sufficient op- 
portunities. There never was a Minister with 
whom the Duke of Orleans was oftener closeted 
with, in the same time, than with Polignac. About 
this time, the King of Spain had published an Or- 
donnance, striking at the essence of the Salic Law, 
and contingently affecting the interests of the 
house of Orleans. The Duke solicited Polignac 
to protest earnestly against the Ordonnance in 
the name of Charles X. He even proposed that 
France should ally herself with the Spanish Apo- 
stolicals, or party of Don Carlos ; and so far from 
then exhibiting his disgust or suspicion of the 
Polignac' system, the Duke proposed that they 
should eject the Spanish Minister Ballasteros by 
some bold coop dPetat^ and establish a Ministry in 
Spain analogous to that in France. 

The Duke of Orleans informs the Emperor of 
Russia that, notwithstanding all this, ^^ the attach- 
ment to the laws, and the love of order, have made 
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such progress in France, that the resistance to this 
Ministry would not certainly hare extended beyond 
a parliamentary medium, ij^ in his insanity, the 
Mmister himself had not given the btal signal, by 
the odious violation of the Charter." Of what 
order is France so enamoured, and to what laws 
is it so attached ? The order based upon heredi- 
tary government is not the one to which it is so 
devoted, far it has rejected it. As for the laws — 
all that at present exist in France are questioned. 
The dvilisaticMi c^ France is provisicmal : and what 
is all this babble about the violation of the Char- 
ter ? Charles is banished for violating the Char- 
ter; and, ever since he has lost his crown, the 
successful party has been solely engaged in follow- 
ing his example. The Charter has been violated 
every day with impunity. And what does this 
prove? Only that the Charter was a forced in- 
stitution, unsuited to the genius of the country ; 
and that neither King nor people could pro- 
ceed without disembarrassing themselves of it. 
The French should recal Qiarles X., out of 
gratitude for having set them so excellent an 
example. 

The Duke of Orleans informs the Iknperor of 
Russia that no excess followed this terrible strug- 
gle ; — not apy. The King and the Royal Family 
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i banisbed ; the Ministers, tried without law, 
were attainted in their persons, imprisoned for life ; 
the Chamber of Peers purged; the emblems of re- 
ligion and royalty every where pulled down, and 1 
the new King directed by his people not to lieat 1 
any longer the shield of his ancestors. Let i 
not forget the supplementary riots of the heroe& I 
All this was, no doubt, in tlie eyes of him who got 1 
a throne by it, very moderate ; but to my mind it I 
seems somewhat excessive. I need hardly add 1 
Uiat, although carefully hushed up, there hu 1 
been no inconsiderable proportion of plunder and I 
murders. 

The Duke of Orleans informs the Emperor of 
Hussia that, notwithstanding the lofty forbearance 
of the nation, it was diflicult to prevent some 
shock in the social state ; and talks of the experi- 
ment of political theories, which might precipitate 
France and Europe into terrible calamities. ' _ 

The vague phrase in Italics alludes to a ROhJ 
public. We are, therefore, to understand that the ' 
Duke of Orleans is such a devoted Royalist, that 
the very idea of a Republic made him instantly 
betray his King. I believe that a large majority 
»f those who helped him to the diadem now very 
much doubt whether such a residt would have 
been so fatal to the general interests of France as 
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HotfJ de^Ville, neYer^gay^ bis con^ift.lo t^e.i^^ 

mination pf the Duke as LieutenaDt-GeperaL Xd 

the veiT Jpt, a bold and ^ble pap m^ht^ b^ye 

more easily preserved the crown for Charles than 

' ■ * * ■' ' ' " ■ 

have given it to Louis-Philippe. The persons 
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who managed the business for the Duke of 
Orleans were the bankers and iricn of business, 
who were all ruined, and had been in diGficulties 
for years. Of these M. L:tfitte was the most re- 
markable, as well by the subsequent extent of his 
insolvency as by his present influence and credit. 
In old days, when tlie alarmists in France 
chanced to express a fear of a coming convulsion, 
it was always the fashion, after a certain quantity 
(^ derision, to dilate upon the immense capitalists 
wlio gave weight to the ranks of the Opposition. 
Was it possible that the millionaire M. Lafitle, 
and that great manufacturer M. Temeaux, and 
that celebrated financier M. Milleret, — was it 
possible that such men could be induced to adopt 
measures tending to convulsion ? Now it turns out 
that all these great men had been insolvent for 
years. To prove this fact we appeal to the books 
of these bankers, and merchants, and manufac- 
turers i to the public archives, where it will be 
found that all their estates, and hotels, and manu- 
factories, are either mortgaged, or remain as in- 
complete purchases. M. Lafitte, in the Rue 
d'Artois, calculated like a good speculator the 
chances of a change of government. Would it 
answer belter, in order to save the exposure of 
his credit, to promote a revolution destructive oP 
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all order, or to work for aa individual whose gra^ 
titucle might extricate him from his difficulties. 
M. Lalitte decided like a banker, and Louis- Flii- 
lippe became King of the French. Consequently 
it was M. Lafitte who first wrote to tlie Dake, and 
first offered him die crown ; and little M. Thiers, 
who WHS tlien M. Lahtte's factotum, was commis- 
sioned to confide to the Duke the perilous Ibrtunes 
of the great Maieon Lafitte. While the govern- 
ment of the Hotel de Ville, under M. Mauguin, 
worked, according to their views at least, for the 
good of France, an intrigue, hatched in the back 
counting-house of M. Lsfitte, invested with the 
sovereign power an individual to whom the people 
were entirely indifferent. Tlie result of oil tliis 
was, that M. Liafitte received, a few days after, a 
considerable honorarium from the new monarch ; 
and X^uis- Philippe also ailvanced him six mil- 
lions, to complete the purchase of a forest on 
which lie was about to lose the deposit; The rest 
of tlie jobbers were also well rewarded. M. La- 
fitte was also made Prime Minister ; and probably 
committed more blunders in his short career, than 
have ever yet fallen to the lot of a angle Minister. 
All his family and friends were installed in places. 
But Lafitte was so involved, tliat, even with this 
assistance of the King, he must have become hank- 
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nif* ; and was auspected even by his colleagues of 
wishing to embroil France in a war, that he might 
lay the fbundatlon of a fresh fortune. Every one 
knows what universal fame tlie house of Lufitte 
has obtained by its assistance to smaller traders. 
It is a fine tactic; and when M. Lofitte comedown 
to the Chamber of Deputies, and proposed a vote 
of thirty millions to sustain embarrassed commerce, 
it is not known, ahhough it is now a notorious fact, 
that upwards of a quarter of this sum, directly or 
indirectly, was appropriated to his own house. This 
was the Civil List of the bankers. I could tell 
many curious tales upon this subject; but time 
presses. The result of my observations is, and it 
is a most important one, that most of these reputed 
capitalists, who urged on the revolution, and 
whose false reputation deceived so many honest 
persons, had been in fact long insolvent ; and were 
they taken one by one, we should have no difficulty 
In fixing the commencement of their virulent 
hostility to the government at the very same date 
as the commencement of their ruin. This is a 
most weighty and instructive consideration, and 
well worthy our own strict attention, 

M. Lafitte worked zealously for his wages. He 

is the contriver of the famous Purge of the Chan>- 

her of Peers. One evening, during a party at his 

p 2 
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house, a mob of boys were directed to sarround 
the house, calling for M. Lafitte. M. Lafitte ap- 
peared ; and the young gentlemen immediately de- 
manded that all peerc^ies ci^ated by Charles X. 
should be void. 

M. Lafitte bowed with due deference ; and in 
the course of the next day, the popular will being 
thus clearly, loudly, and irresistibly expressed, 
M, Lafitte fouud it necessary to yield to the voice 
of the nation ; and the motion was made in the 
Clianiber of Deputies by one of the very attend- 
ants at the preceding soiree. 

The Duke of Orleans fiirther informs the 
Emperor of Russia that his accession was neces- 
sary even to the vanquished. To Charles X. ? 
To Henry V. ? To the Royal Guard ? To 
the Royalist party ? The necessity is not so ob- 
vious as could be desired ; but when his Royal 
Highness further declares " that he felt that any 
hesitation to accept the crown on his part would 
compromise the fiiture safety of France, and the 
repose of his neighbours," we may admire this 
ingenuous declaration from an individual who hh)i~ 
self furnished money to Mina to revolutionise 
Spain ; and who, on his accession, authorised La 
Fayette, Gi^rard, Dupont de I'Eure, and others, to 
hasten the departure of Propagandists to all coun- 
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where there was no chance of finding, in the 
existing authorities, syinpartiy with the usurpation. 
The Duke of Orleans further iiifoniis the Em- 
peror of Russia " that the title of Lieutenant- 
General of the Kingdom left every tiling in 
doubt;" and, therefore, he felt it necessary to 
assume an independent station and tide. A 
subtle argument, by which every future trustee 
may comfortably violate his trust. But, indeed, 
this last assertion of his Royal Highness is a little 
ungrateful ; for to that title of Lieutenant- General, 
Louis- Philippe is wholly indebted for his enviable 
crown. But for that title, most of the Provinces 
would have risen, and millions of Frenchmen would 
haVe taken np arms for their King ; but for that 
title, the Koyal standard would have been raised 
by the King liiuiself in La Vendee and Brittany, 
where a devoted population awaited the signal 
with impatience : and what, indeed, after twenty 
months of convulsion, and in the absence of every 
member of the devoted family — what is still the 
spirit of these Provinces ? Did not M. Casimir 
Perier, only the other day, confess that it was 
^ necessary to have a force of 50,000 men to keep 
I order inBritany alone? But for that title, 12,000 
M picked troops, and 40 pieces of cannon, would 
H have attacked Paris four days after " the events ; " 
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nnd, lastly, bnt for that very title, Louis- Philippe 
would never have clambered up the throne of the 
ancestors whom his father so shamelessly repudi- 
ated ", and whom he has so outrageously dis- 
honoured. 

The Duke of Orleans informs tlie Emperor of 
Russia that his accession was necessary to eman- 
cipate France from its provisional existence, and 
to preserve the Charter. Now, in my opinion, 
that provisional existence only commenced with 
liis Royal Highness's accession. Since then) we 
have had a provisional Constitution, a provisional 
policy, provisional appointments, provisional con- 
quests, provisional invasions, provisional taxes, 
and even a provisional budget; and, finally, we 
suppose, may bless our stars for a provisional 
peace. 

The allusion to his Imperial Majesty's brotliei' 
is dexterous, and deserves a comment. A very 
profound political idea has been attributed to the 
late Emperor. It has never been before publicly 
mentioned, but I have received it from an autho- 
rity which induces me to believe that the idea is 
not an after-refinement. When a question arose 

• It is well known that Egalili boosted that he was the 
ofTapring of an adulterous intercourse between hix mother 
and a groom. 
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at tkc restoratioD, as to the government which it 
might be expedient to grant to France, the Em- 
peror Alexander appeai'ed, to the surprise of 
many, to be enlisted on the side of Liberalism. 
" Yes," said his Imperial Majesty ; " I perceive 
that this restless and ambitious people will never 
be quiet until they are employed at home. We 
must give them a bone to pick. This Charter 
will be that bone, about which all these wild spirits 
will be busied, and all these daring ambitious 
engrossed. The government will become diffi- 
cult: it will lack ilie energj- wliich war and con- 
qnest require; and, above all, there will be no 
State secrets. In a nation of intriguers we shall 
always find traitors." His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor Nicholas, and his Ministers, recalling 
these views of their late Sovereign, must have 
chuckled over the allusion of the citizen King. 

So much for " the Paris business," ns tlie 
dtisen King styles the " glorious revolution," 
with great naivete and ingratitude. Lou is- Philippe 
need not be alarmed that " the Paris business " 
should not be viewed in its true light. All now 
recognise the true principle of tliat glorious revo- 
lution. It may be comprised in the homely but 
just expression of one of the early revolutionists, 
" You get out, and let me get in." 
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The whide aSair was a Eanguinsry piece of 
place-hunting. Louis- Philippe has got into the 
place of Charles X., Casiniir Perier into that 
of Polignac, Soult mto that of Bourmont, and so 
on, to the last step of tlie political ladder. Tlie 
French nation alone have gained nothit^ — ex- 
cept a loss, — Jrwmtur injuria. They have gained 
bloodslied, disorder, poverty, and discontent, and 
generid distnist among all nations. 

We had almost forgotten the last observation — 
the last memorable observation ; — "It is upon 
you. Sir, above all, that France has fixed her 
eyes. She delights to view in Russia her most 
natural and most powerful ally ; and that confi- 
dence will not be deceived." 

Hilliho I What is all this ? We recommend 
those illustrious Gallomaniacs, my Lord Grey 
and my Lord Palmerston, instantly to summon 
into their divan the great dragoman of policies, M. 
de Talleyrand, and require a version of this passage 
without delay. 

" She delights to view in Russia her most natural 
and most powarjiil oily ,■ " that is to say, translates 
the holy Prince of Benevento, "that France is 
prepared to enter into a eommerctal iraity <miih 
England." 

" Doubtless," responds my Lord Grey ; " the 



Wston is most faithful. Pah»CTstt)n,'give' ihe 
dragoaian a gokl box." ' ■ ' ■;'■ "'■ '' \ 

Or, perhaps, the pftssage is n misfiritlt; 'audi 
fiw itutsia, we shoukl read Englxtnd, ' ■ fibt^ ''- as 
Ldifd Gray observed the otheir tiight, wliew he 
tempered, tike a kind critic, the imaginative flights 
of his friend M. Perier, "trensialions Bte not 
^■ways accurate." 

It is possible that Lou is- Philippe, BiS Regent of 
Frafloei might have fulfilled an honourable d(ity, 
and might have rendered immenee service to his 
country and to Europe. To form an idea of the 
effect of fiuch a step upon the general politics of 
Europe, let us take a rapid view of the' si«te^^ 
France for the last forty years. ■" I 'i " -^'' 

Feance has been successively conducted '■ ■ i ■ 
^aiTrom Sancien- regime to a constiiutidnal go- 
ruioiii ternment. 

, W. ^rom a constitutional government to ideal 
aa»»=^ equality. ' 

From ideal equality to practical anarchy. 
From a state of anarchy to a reign of terror. 
From a reign of terror to directorial iaert- 
ness. 
I'.i From directorial inertness to a consular re- 
public. 
From a consular republic to an empire. 
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• Fftfm mi einfnife lo oflkary despdttsiii^ 
From military despotism to subjogation and 

. .' natioiAil disgrak^ ' - t>". '^ - !* 

:From subgugation and imtk»ial dbgrace to 

. .,< tfeal kidepeiidedoe-^ to a tmel'iysteni of 
libertys Mid a sttite of real prosperity. 
The nominataon of Louis- Philippe as Regent 
might .haye preserved this latter state: as it is, his 
acoessioa to the ihtoM threat^is the comitry he 
affeots to govern, ^th a repetitiom of aU the dis- 
orders and misery, frbm which it has long and 
so deeply suffered Again ¥rk hear of a rqpfBbtic ; 
again we hear of new constitutions ; again we hear 
of ideal e^ality ; agidn we witness a morbid de- 
sire of aggrandisement; again }kve are threat^ied 
with a reign of terror, as the consequence of a 
state of anarchy ; again the dynasty of the old 
regime^ and the dynasty of the new empire, are 
prepared to assert their claims; and even some 
unknown Barras, Merlin, or Gohier may be plan- 
ning a future directory, which some unexpanded 
Buonaparte may dream of overthrowing. Every 
where we find doubt, discontent, secret conspiracy, 
or open insurrection. Such is the state of the 
most highly civilised of European countries ; and 
such are the consequences of violating the prin- 
ciple of hereditary right, which is the only found- 
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atioB of European order either in public or in 
private. 

The throne is now filled by an individual whose 
r^ht is questioned by the great majority of the 
nation. That throne is without power and without 
glory. It has neither genius nor fame to support 
it against the implacable hatred of two great par- 
ties, whose rights it has violated, and whose con- 
fidence it has deceived. Well might Louis-Phi- 
lippe style the Revolution tliat seated him on the 
throne, " the business of Paris." It was indeed 
only the business of Paris ; and France will avenge 
the intrigues of the capital. 

On what does Louis-Philippe depend? Is the 
army for him ? Is the nobility for him ? Is the 
Church for him ? Is the people for him ? Without 
their aid, what is M. Perier ? what is Mr. Gui- 
zot? what is M. Thiers? What are a few 
bankers, whose falling credit he props up? What 
are a few professors, whose impossible doctrines 
he affects to practise ? WTiat are a few journalsi 
which have lost half their circulation since they 
supported his government ? 

What, we repeat, are the grounds on which 
Louis- Philippe can imagine that he can maintain 
himself upon a throne, on which he has been 
placed by the intrigues of a coterie? This uiw 
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bappy ruler bfts at once deceived Liberty and be- 
trayed, J^egitimacy. Will he be joined either by 
th^ Rep^l4icfUls or the Royalists? That is the 
oply. questioGU. He must gain one of these great 
pavtiesyi to, laecure bf niseU; And how does he pro* 
Q^ ? The Republicans would sooner obey Henry 
ViifthBil; Louis? Philippe; and the Royalists would 
preferafKmrerful Republic to a contemptible Valoisl 
i. We believe that the King of the French him* 
self is aware of his position. His anxiety to be 
recognised, at any price f by the Foreign Powers, 
proves ati least his sagacity and his fear. Mark 
the. sttange individuals whom be immediately de- 
spatches ito the different Courts to secure this re- 
oii^itipi^^rTnM* de TaUeyrand^,Mf^deMdrtemart, 
M. Bertin de Vaux, Marshal Maifl((>ti,.M« d'Har- 
GQurt ; -rr these . were not heroes of July ; they do 
not wear the cross of " the Farb business/' We 
may safely acquit them of all heroism. What is 
th^. point of all his negotiations ? It may be com* 
prised in a line: -^"/ ^o/^er.*-^fc quickf or I 
fall!'' 

He who is supported by the enthusiasm of a 
nation, cares little for the intrigues of individuals. 
At the head of a nation of 32,000,000 of souls, 
flushed with glory and felicity; proud, brave, 
and free; dwellers in a rich land, speaking the 
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SRcaei language, and animated by the same iirter* 
ests, what had such a prince to fear if his position 
were well founded, and the acquiescence of his 
people sincere ? But, no, no ; the cowardly anx- 
iety to be recognised withoiU, proves the liollow- 
ness of the situation within. The letter to the 
Emperor Nicholas is sufficient to prove that th< 
King does not helieve in his own stability. It 
never could have been penned by the confident 
leader of a devoted people. 

Of all living men, Louis-Philippe is the least 
fitted to be tlie leader of the French. The i-enii- 
niscence of Jemappes and Valmy will not, I ima- 
gine, be any permanent consolation for Waterlof^ 
nor a sufficient compensation for the bristling front 
of the rocky Ehrenbreitstein. 

I shall close this chapter by a quotation from 
an able Liberal writer, who has well observed, 
" that there are two events equally beneficial and 
necessary for France, both to insure her strength 
without and to restore her confidence within ; and 
that, of these events, one is indispensable, 

" Either the Abdication of Henry V. in favour 
of Louis-Philippe; or the Abdication of Louis- 
Philippe in favour of Henry V. 

" The first event," continues this writer, " is 
most improbable ; for what could induce the elder 
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Bourbons to I'enoiiiice their last hope — - Time. 
Let us speak, therefore, of tlie advantages of the 
second, as the only means of repairing the great 
error of a party, who, in their hurry to create 
something durable and excellent (for we ((uestion 
not their motives), have hazarded, without re- 
flection, the peace of Europe, and the happiness 
of France. 

" One source of anxiety and alarm, from which 
we have not been able to free ourselves, from the 
moment that the Lieu tenant- General of the King- 
dom permitted himself to be made King of the 
French, is their inability to destroy the rights of 
the two other Pretenders to the Crown, styled 
respectively by their partisans Henry V. and Na- 
poleon II. ; each of them having an abdication in 
his favour, and each of whom is now quiet only 
because he is weak; but their posterity, if not 
themselves, menace France and Kurope with a long 
prospect of civil and foreign wars ; unless, indeed, 
we believe that the Crown is considered only as a 
deposit in the hands of Lou is- Philippe, as one 
might be induced to suspect from the tone of his 
declarations, and after the act which has been re- 
gistered in the archives of the Chamber of Peers, 
— the abdication of Charles X. in favour of the 
Duke of Bordeaux, — . as if they could not have 
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eKacted from the infatuated monarch who per- 
mitted himseli" to be dethroned, an absolute uncon- 
ditional abdication,' 

" Are the people satisfied with the result of the 
three days? Is the clergy tranquil, submissive, 
and content? Can we Batter ourselves that the 
army is unanimous, or cordially attached to our 
new Government ? Even the devotion of the 
National Guard cannot be obtained by the influ- 
ence of the La Fayette party. And in fifteen or 
twenty months, as in ten or fifteen years, why 
may not capricious Fortune raise up successively 
or simultaneously the army of Henry V., the army 
of the Republic, the army of Napoleon II., and 
the army of Orleans, disputing the Sovereignly, 
without mentioning the foreign powers— which 
may introduce friends of one party, enemies of 
another — whom, nevertheless, we must induce to 
evacuate one part of the French territory by aacri- | 

ficing the other. | 

" What we have witnessed for the last forty yeara, i 

may well make as believe that that which, in tbe 



' This idea of the crown being helU by Louis Philippe 
Bi a deposit was prevalent during the first .months ot the 
Revolution, because no one could believe that the Usurp- 
n was in good earnest. Time, however, has proved that 
he considers himself the positive proprietor of die Crown, 
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future seems impossible, is, in fact, very probable. 
Legitimacy betrayed, and Liberty deceived : here 
are two sources of Vengeance, which oaths cannot 
stifle. A discontented people overturns on the 
morrow the idol o( to-day; and Philippe may 
some day find it expedient to call in Henry against 
the people of whom he is now the King, as the 
army may equally call in Napoleon II. against 
Philip, for there are no prodigies for Time. In a 
crisis like the present, characterised by the most 
energetic patriotism, and by a spirit of justice and 
moderation after the victory, never yet manifested 
on the earth. Reason would have desired to pre- 
serve the influence of the throne in order to pre- 
serve the country ; but instead of this, not content 
with two Pretenders to the Crown, with thoughtless 
rashness we have summoned into the lists a third. 
It is all over with order and confidence amid the 
distrust and fear and anxiety of mind vacillating 
between the hope of the best, and the fear of the 
worst. 

*^ The essential object of the three days' struggle 
was to reduce the power of the throne. Why 
after it then immediately make a Revolution, 
which has robbed our struggle of all its moral 
force ? All that we can have done now is to have 
placed an honourable man upon the throne, but 



vho can suppose thai mere personal character is 
a sufficient support for the ofBce of a King. 

" The opinion Hnd the good faith of Europe are 
jet but conjectures, and these are usually deceit- 
ful; yet certainly we may presume that Philip 
Regent would have inspired more confidence than 
Philip King. And this not on account of the 
popular volcano which crushed in three days the 
right divine of kings (for at least in this case 
justice and honour went hand in hand wiiii 
liberty), but on account of that child so unjustly 
thrown off by the very Prince who ought to have 
been his protector against all the world. Never- 
theless, this child, having a jiositivr: right, leaves to 
Louis-Philippe only a questionable one, and we all 
H^ know that in politics thiij is an element of trouble 
^1 and diiiorder. 'i'he cries of Innocence unjustly 
^1 excited are now indeed with difficulty distin- 
^P guished, like the moaning of the thunder heard 
^1 at intervals in the far distance, which, however, 
^K gradually swells into a storm of overwhelming 
^H sound and irresistible fury. In the general uncer- 
^1 tain^ which is the inevitable consequence of our 
^P situation, the conscience of some, the cupidity of 
^1 others, and the absolute interests of many, will 
^1 finish through their union, by putting the great 
^1 mass in motion. 

L__ 
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'^ In the mean time at Vienna, the rejecters of 
1814 being themselves now rejected, those who 
were then deprived of their rights will begin to 
believe that they may yet be re-established. Here 
therefore are two prospects alike ill-promising of 
repose. The second is doubtless less alarming at 
the present moment. It can only be classed at 
present amoiig possible events ; there requires time 
only to place it in the probable^ and then it will be 
nearer reality. In politics those affairs of which 
they speak the least are often those with which 
they occupy themselves the most'* 
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Wheh a man will not fight, he must be content 
to be kicked. Our Minister has announced to the 
world that nothing will induce him to resent an 
insult, or defend an interest ; and the I-ord Chan- 
cellor has made a Doctrinaire speech upon Peace, 
full of sound and fury. Russia has destroyed 
Poland, Austria has invaded Italy, France sends 
her flying expeditions, or plants her permanent 
colonies at her will, but principally against our old 
allies, or in the neighbourhood of our old posses- 
sions ; and England, or Lord Grey, is quiet, and 
compensated and consoled for all these agreeable 
adventures by the proud recollection that the 
Prince of Saxe Coburg is the King of the Bel- 
gians. 

The affair of Ancona requires a slight notice. 
A short time back. Sir Richard Vyvyan, merely 
from curiosity, and other causes, enquired of our 
noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs, whether there 
were any truth in the announcement of that morn- 
ing in tlie Times newspaper, that an expedition 
S 2 



was about to sail from Toulon, and, as it was 
supposed, for Italy. Lord Palmerston appa- 
rently quite shared the curiosity of Sir Richard ; 
but proud in his great political combinations, he 
fell that the affair must be impossible, and so he 
boldly declared, that, until official intimation was 
rectiived, he should consider it untrue. It is, 
however, curious to remember, that when his 
Lordship talked of this impossibility, the squadron 
already was not only out of sight of Toulon, but 
in sight of Ajicona. 

Two days afterwards, there was great rejoicing 
among the profound politicians of the present 
Cabinet, because they had read in the newspaper, 
(again the paper ! ) that the squadron had re- 
turned. But, very unfortunately, this joy was 
short-lived ; for it appeared, on enquiry, that only 
a single vessel had returned to refit. I mj'self 
cannot suspect Lord Palmerston, in this cose, of 
any diplomatic affectation of ignorance, because 
he has himself lately assured us, that, in these 
times, when honesty and candour and non-inter- 
vention are the fashion, the old manner of mysti- j 
fication is quite passi. 

In order, however, just to ascertain whether 

L there might not be something in the business ; . 

and perceiving that he might be in an awkward 




sitnation, were Sir Richard to chance to ask him 
for further information, — the noble Secretary 
thought he might as well send an express to Paris 
and enquire if any thing were really going on. 

" Oh, yes ! " answered tlie Ambassador ; " it is 
alt very true. I was left in the same ignorance 
as your Lordship, and really I think I am rather 
ill used by my old friend, Sebastian!; but you 
know that affairs do not go on here as regularly 
as in England. They are not such practised men 
of business here, as in Downing Street ; and, in 
short, Sebastian! forgot to announce it to me. 
They speak of it here only as an expedition pour 
rire, I suspect that it is rather to get through 
the Budget." 

Lord Palmerston, however, and the other Gal- 
lomaniacs, on the whole, considered this despatch 
rather serious, whatever the expedition might be. 
But M. de Talleyrand, who had not even breathed 
i. single word about this affair, and had been, all 
this time, foreseeing a storm, was in the most 
wkward predicament of any. The storm surely 
burst, and the Gallomaniacs for a moment thinking 
themselves, to use our national phrase, " hum- 
bugged," attacked M. de Talleyrand with some 
anger. So his Highness, in thai peculiarly soft 
voice which lends such a charm even to Truth, 
S 3 
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boldly assured them that he had been equally 
kept in the dark, and really knew nothing about 
it himself; but, as he was going to send an ex- 
press to Paris for a reticule (or ridicule) for a 
lady, he would take that opportunity of making 
enquiries at the same time. In the interim, he 
requested Messieurs the Gallomaniacs to remain 
quite quiet, as he had no doubt that every thing 
would be explained to their "perfect satisfaction." 

I need not here repeat what occurred about 
the atfair of Ancona in the House of Commons. 
Ministerial responses are always the same : — "Ne- 
gotiations are pending " — " affairs are in a train " 
— " explanations cannot conveniently be given." 
No doubt ; because they have none to give. It is 
remarkable we are only favoured with explana- 
tions after the events. 

The Gallomaniacs are even yet not altogether 
recovered from their astonishment at the Ancona 
expedition. For a long time they sympathised 
very much with poor M. Casimir Perier for having 
been so badly served throughout the affair by all 
his agents. I, not being a Gallomaniac, cannot 
share in showering all this commiseration on M. 
Casimir Perier. I am credibly informed by one 
who was in the cabinet of the Prime Minister of 
France, when the first despatches arrived from 
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Ancona, that M. Casimir Perier, who is Id general 
very irritable and bilious, indicated that morning 
in no degree whatever that profound mortification 
which it afterwards appears the capture of Ancona 
occasioned hira. On the contrary, he was in re- 
markably good spirits, and never laughed so much 
in his life. 

When we remember who were the chiefs of this 
famous expedition, it required no ghost to com- 
prehend that the French Minister never intended 
that his ordeis should be obeyed. He apparently 
began his operations by appointing General Cu- 
bieres to the command. General Cubieres re- 
ceived his instructions, copies of which were als(j 
given to the Ambassadors at Paris. The diplo- 
matic body knowing that the General had not 
sailed, of course concluded that the expedition 
was yet in port, but the truth is, the expedition 
had sailed, and mihout the General. The virtual 
commanders, therefore, were Captain Gallois, 
known as a furious Republican, and Col. Comb, 
a colonel since the three days, of which he was 
the most violent hero ; in gratitude I suppose to 
the Dauphin who had pardoned him his hfe, when 
the gallant Colonel was convicted of a conspiracy 
to assassinate his Royal Highness in the forest of 
Fontainbleau. Conceive such men at the head of 
S * 
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an expedition acting without orders, and of all 
personages in the world against the Pope ! 

At the same time, it is but justice to observe, 
that M. Casimir Perier, — who is a shrewd man, 
and, as a speculator in the funds, knows the value 
of private intelligence, — did not neglect to send 
ako, overland, two friends of his own, who were 
announced, in the Journals, as about to depart on 
a high diplomatic mission. One was M. de Va- 
try, styled in the Ministerial Journal ancien officio: 
It may be so ; but, in describing our acquaintance, 
we really should be careful to give their present, 
or their last titles. We like to know what a man 
has been doing for the last five or ten, or even 
fifteen years, and thus I may describe the present 
plenipotentiary, as M. de Vatry, ex-clerk to Mr. 
Solhscfiild, and afterwards stock-broker, under 
the patronage of his former master. His brother 
envoy was quite a difierent character. I forget 
his name. He was a writer of Vaudevilles, and 
author of Les Soirees de Neuilly, a handsome 
youth, who commenced bis mustachtos in the glo- 
rious week, and has not shaved them since — so 
really, at last, he does look like a hero. A stock- 
broker, and a youthful hero of July; these were 
the envoys of the King of die French, and who 
arrived even before his General, to assure the 
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Holy Father of his Majesty's paci6c intentions. 
They must have also afforded his Holiness some 
idea of the prudence and sagacity which doubt- 
less equally pervaded all the appointments of the 
French Administration. 

The Times newspaper, which occasionally cor- 
rects and whitewashes the blunders of our forlorn 
champion of Non-intervention, — the worthy de- 
scendant of Sir William Temple, whose shade, I 
trust, never disturbs the signer of the Anti-Dutch 
Protocols, — the Times newspaper was not quite 
content with this expedition, and did not take the 
affair, pour rire, like our Ambassador at Paris, 
who, I suppose, has a finer taste for humour, — the 
Times newspaper was rather annoyed at the pane- 
gyric lavished by the Mouvement party on this 
expedition, and immediately " the thunder " 
sounded ; and the Minister, in his despatches, an- 
nounced, that the Times newspaper did not per- 
mit the expedition to remain. M. de Talleyrand 
even assented, that after the infliction of that lead- 
ing article " satisfaction mitst be given." 

Satisfaction mas given. Our candid ministers 
are so conciliatory and so firm ! They always ob- 
tain their purpose, and so pleasantly ! Satisfaction 
was ^ven. The Captain and the Colonel were 
recalled, but the squadron and the division 
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remained. Satisfaction teas given. The tricolor 
flag having fulfilled its usual office of insurrection, 
disappeared from the towers of Ancona. In fact, 
there never was such a satisfactory satisfaction ; for 
to complete it Jresk troops immediately arrived ! 
If the Gallomaniacs be satisfied with their satis- 
faction I suppose their facility is attributable to 
their Protestantism, for I doubt whether the Holy 
Father will be equally contented. 

Folly, although amusing, is often fatal ; and the 
page that commences in mockeiy too often must 
terminate m a graver mood. What is the great 
result oi all these petty intrigues, and all this 
dupery, and shuffling, and imbecility ? What is 
the great result of all these morbid expeditions, 
and all these inexplicable explanations? The 
Austrians who, until the Ancona expedition, ap- 
peared to be influenced by some lingering respect 
for the laws of nations, and the representations of 
their allies, have now boldly thrown ofiF the mask. 
They take serious advantage of this expedition 
pour rire. The roads of the Tyrol swarm with 
their troops and their artillery ; and they march 
not a regiment or two, not a petty division into 
Southern Italy, but a whole corps d'armee. Italy 
the Austrians now possess : in Houthern Germany 
they are more active than we imagine. — Beware 
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of Austria ! In another year, if the Gallomania 
do not subside, where will be the famous Balance 
of Power, which has cost us so much blood and 
treasure to establish ? 
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While I am writing, that which I have long 
expected with anxiety and apprehension has ar- 
rived — the Ultase of the Emperor of Russia de- 
creeing the annihilation of Poland. Such is the 
consequence of Propagandism, which, for the sake 
of a temporary diversion in favour of the French 
Government, stimulated the Poles, by delusive 
promises of aid, into a struggle in which, unas- 
sisted, they could have no chance ; and which has 
ended by bringing about the long-desired result 
of the ultra-Russian party, viz, the absolute ex- 
tinction of Poland — a measure which the Em- 
peror, in unison with all humane and enlightened 
men, had, until the revolt, ever opposed. TIius it 
always is with our fatal neighbours : their first word 
is Liberty, and their last deed Destruction. 

Scarcely seven months have elapsed since Louis- 
Philippe, in order to maintain his rickety throne, 
pledged himself to the French Chamber that the 
nationality of Poland should be preserved ; and, 
not three weeks since, M. Casimir Pcrier repeated 
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that pledge. Had it not been for this solemn 
pledge) which the Chamber required, there would 
have been a revolt in Paris. Every one must re- 
member the fiery and interminable discussions 
which Poland occasioned in the Chamber: nine 
days were dedicated to Poland by that assembly 
who had made a new Charter, pronounced the 
abdication of three kings, and nominated a new 
one, and all in eight-and-forty hours. It was on 
one of these days that M. Casimir Perier was 
nearly strangled, because he would not leave the 
Tribune. M. Jousselin, one of the great firm of 
Young France, wearied with the Minister's endless 
and hollow defence of some deceitful word, rushed 
to the Tribune, and throttled the Prime Minister — 
a dignified assembly this ! - 1 should have forgotten 
this instructive trait, had it not been for the 
receipt, this morning, of the Ukase, which M. 
Perier and his master then pledged themselves 
should never appear. 

It is the fashion to abuse the late Lord Lon- 
donderry : — "he was a Holy Alliance man, a 
despot^ a tool of Metternich," A queer sort of 
Holy Alliance man, he would never acknowledge 
that arrangement ; and an odd kind of tool in the 
hands of Metternich, whom France, for ten years, 
called the tool of Castlereagh. At any rate, he 



obtained at the great Congress the nntionality of 
Poland — ay ! more, he guaranteed it. And Lord 
Grey the liberal, the champion of Freedom and 
the child of Reform, what has he done? He has 
lamely witnessed the subjugation and extinction 
of an unhappy and heroic people — whose revolt 
Iiis favourite France occasioned, and whose exist- 
ence his misgoverned England secured. 

" But what could we have done ? " piteously 
exclaim Messrs. Grey and Perier, as they shrug 
their shoulders over the destruction of their pro- 
tege. I thought that England and France allied 
could do any thing. What could you have done? 
Why, have abandoned Belgium, which had claims 
neither upon your sympathy nor your support. 
The truth is too obvious — Poland has been sacri- 
ficed to Belgium. 

It should be known, that it was only by the in- 
tervention of the Polish Commissioners in London 
that the Belgians acceded to the condition of ac- 
cepting a monarchical government. When the 
English Minister was pressed by these Commis- 
sioners, and by the public feeling, to interfere in 
behalf of Poland, Lord Grey and Lord Palmer- 
ston, and their coadjutor or colleague, or guide, 
M. de Talleyrand, declared that no interference 
could take place until the unhappy affair of Bel- 
gium was settled. This induced the deluded Poles 
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to send a deputation to Brussels : and, by their 
reiterated assurances that the cause of Poland 
entirely depended upon Belgic benevolence, in- 
duced, after prolonged negotiations, the swag- 
gering ruffians to accede to the respectful solicita- 
tion of the Conference. The Deputation returned 
to London with their commission fulfilled, and 
with a conviction that they would now be sup- 
ported by those who had invested them with this 
important mission. From that moment the Po- 
lish Commissioners were entirely abandoned by 
the Gallomaniac Cabinet ; and incurred the in- 
creased displeasure of the Emperor of Russia for 
having materially assisted in the overthrow of his 
brother-in-law. Thus, had not the Polish De- 
putation repaired to Brussels, Lord Grey would 
not have been enabled to place Prince Leopold 
upon the throne of Belgium ; and the nationality 
of his dupe, Poland, might have been maintained.* 
Doubtless our course was to have secured our own 
interests by effecting the restoration of the Nassaus 

• The only point, apparently, that Caeimir Perier and Lord 
Grey obtained, by the intervention of M. Sebastian! aad 
Lord Granville, from M. Pozzo di Borgo, was, that he should 
write to his Imperial Master to be gracious enough not to 
publish hia Ukase until " afler lie Budget." The decree 
was dated the 12th (24th) of February, and was published 
in Warsaw on the 25th of March. Everybody knows how 
long it requires for a despatch to go from Petersburg to 
Warsaw, and also from Paris to Warsaw. 
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to Belgium, and to have made the price of the re- 
establishment of the Emperor of Russia's brother- 
in-law tlie due observance of the Polish articles in 
the Treaty of Vienna; and I well know that there 
was a time, when affairs looking blacker in Poland 
and in Belgium for the Emperor and for the King 
than they do at present, this offer would have been 
readily accepted. An English minister, who 
should have secured the nationality of Poland, and 
the accession, at the same time, of a Nassau to the 
throne of Belgium, would have been in as proud 
a situation as any statesman since the time of 
Lord Chatham. And in that situation Lord 
Grey might have been, had he not been thuiking 
of something else. 

And, in the mean time, have we gained the 
great object for which we have sacrificed so much ? 
Is the precious Treaty even ratified, which when 
ratified will do nothing ? What a pleasing calen- 
dar for Ixird Palraerston must the dates of the 
intended ratification form I There is the day of 
original ratification, the ISth of November. Then 
comes the day of the adjourned ratification the 
30th of the same month. Then on the 15th of 
December all was surely to be right : but, after all, 
it seemed the SIst was to be the happy day. But 
the year died, and had it not been for the 15th of 
January we might have almost suspected they 
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3 trifling with our all-accomplished secretary ; 
and when tlie 31st of January also passed over 
without a result, had the most unportant depart- 
ment of our a£&irs been intrusted to any one but 
Lord Palmerston, I really should have been afraid 
that we had been taken in. But I was encou- 
raged, when I heard, that on the 1 5th of February 
all would be settled ^^for certain ,-" and if the deed 
were really postponed, I imagined it was that they 
might have the pleasure of achieving it "absolutely" 
on the 29th. But the 15th March was really " ifie 
last time," and the 31st March was, I suppose, the 
penultimate. Every thing then was to be settled, 
and every thing is now ready, — even the snufT- 
boxes ; and indeed, since the approaching event 
has been announced by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, — very Foreign Affairs, — at Brussels, who 
can doubt its occurrence ? For myself, I always 
considered that their object in delaying the ratifi- 
cation so long, was, that they might have the plea- 
sure of exchanging the treaties on the 1st of 
April ; pour un Poisson d'Avril. But even after 
swallowing this fish, I foresee that we are to be 
choked by another bone. A second edition of 
Protocols has commenced ! 
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I NOW approach the most pitiable and disgust- 
ing chapter in the history of our recent foreign 
policy — "The Belgium Business," as Louis- 
Philippe would poetically style it. 

I confess, that when I examine, with the atten- 
tion it deserves, the conduct of the Englbh Diplo- 
matist employed in these negotiations, it is difHcult 
for me, to uae a mild phrase, — it is difficult fur me 
to suppress my astonishment. I shall not accuse 
Lord Ponsonby, like General Vander Smissen, of 
what no one can prove; or, like Lord London* 
derry, of what every one can deny. I shall con- 
5ae myself to facts which no one can presume to 
question, and which I shall rejoice to hear that 
any one is enabled to explain. 

It is a mistake to consider that Lord Ponsonby, 
in these negotiations, was the mere agent of £n^ 
land. Lord Ponsonby was the agent of the Con- 
ference, that is to say of the Five Powers, and 
such, indeed, is he styled in some of the docu- 
ments to which this Conference gave rise. In- 



deed, on the 9th of January, 1831, I find that 
Lord Ponsonby received from the Conference a 
reproach, sufficiently severe, for having accepted 
a note from the promional government of Brus- 
sels, containing principles subversive of the order 
which the Conference was desirous of establishing 
in the arrangement of the Belgic Question, 

" II est a regretter, Messieurs, (Lord Ponsonby 
and M. Bresson, ) que vous ayez accepts cette note, 
dont la teneur ne saurait faciliter I'accord desir^ 
par les Cinq Puissances, et nous vous invitons 
meire k vouloir bien la restituer au comit^ diplo 
matique, afin d'cviter des discussions qui ne pouis 
raient qu'etre f^cheuses. 

*' Cette note tend d'ailleurs ^ etablir le droit 
d'agrandisement et de conqucle en faveiir de la 
Beigique, Or, les puissances ne sauraient recon-, 
naitre a aucun etat un droit qu'elles se refusent tl 
elles-m£mes, et c'est sur cette renoncJation mutuelle 
a toute id^e de conqufite, que reposent aujourd'hui 
la paix gen6rale et le systfeme Europeen." • 

Yet, notwithstanding this reprimand, I find 
Lord Ponsonby, at a later date, resisting the 
reiterated orders of the Five Powers, to deliver to 



• Hecueil de Piicrs Diploiiiatiqvet reloHvei aiix Affinre 
J IloUande et de la Belgigue en 1830 cl 1831, publU 
Uaye, p.SS. 
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the provisional government those protocols which 
expressed the sacred engagements that the Con- 
ference had contracted with the King of the Ne- 
therlands on the 1 8th of February, that is, from 
the moment of the adhesion of King William to 
the bases of the Separation, 

That Lord Ponsonby was in a position which 
required dexterity I do not doubt, since his Lord- 
ship considered it necessary to hurry to Loodon, 
to explain in person to the Conference the ex- 
treme difficulty he experienced in the execution 
of his instructions. There is one point in the 
Belgian negotiations from which the negotiators 
should never have departed, and from which their 
principals apparently never did depart. The 
conditions on which the King of the Netherlands 
acceded to the bases of separation ought to have 
been fulfilled before the appointment of a Bel- 
gian Sovereign, and the recognition of any other 
than a provisional government. Justice and policy 
alike demanded the strict observance of this 
course. 

What happened ? By the protocol of the 21st 
of May, it appears that the Conference, after 
hearing the report of its agent. Lord Ponsonby, 
instructed him to return immediately to Brussels, 
and insist upon the execution without delay of the 
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conditions expressed in ttie previous protocols, on 
which conditions, the equity of which was recognised 
by the t;onference. King William would alone 
treat*; and on the 27th of the same month, tiie 
same Lord Ponsonby, arriving post-haste at Brus- 
sels with these peremptory instructions, addresses 
a letter to M. Lebeau, which induces the Congress 
instantly to elect Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 
King of the Belgians. 

Under all circumstances I consider this letter 
the most extraordinary document that was ever 
penned by a diplomatist. It forms upwards of 
six octavo printed pages, it is a pamphlet, and it 
affects to be written " avec la plus grande hate" 
Lord Ponsonby must mean copied in the greatest 
haste, for who can doubt that this letter was 
■written many days before in London by M. de 
Talleyrand, and approved by Lord Grey. 

Observe that the Conference in London is 
working to fulfil the synallagmatic obligations 
which resulted from the bases of separation agreed 

The instructiona are explicit ; — " Les plhapolenliairet 
^mwentu d'irwiter Lord Ponsonby a retourncr a Bnuellet, 
el de ratUoraer a y declarer : — 

1°, Que les cinq puissances ne sauraient tarder plua 

longtemps ^ demander au gouvernemetit beige son adhesion 

s bases destinies, ?i etablir la separatioD de la Belgique 

ivec la HoUande, bases auxquelles Sa Majeste le Roi dea 

Pays Baa, a dejk adheti." — Seciieil, ^c. p. 186. 
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upon by the Canrerence and the King of the Ne- 
therlands, and the agent of this Conrerencei who 
has received not only their written but their per- 
sonal instructions, obtains, instead of the object of 
his mission, the formal dethronement of this very 
king; utterly reckless of his rights and interests, 
which the protocols of the five Powers in clear 
terms had declared primary in their settlement to 
the investiture of the new sovereign, and, in fact, 
the price and condition of that incident. 

It may be that all this time Lord Ponsonby.i n 
acting in violation of the peremptory instructions 
of the Conference, complied with the secret orders 
of Lord Grey; it may be that all this time Lord 
Palmerston, as a member of that Conference, was 
a mere dupe ; it may be that the Prime Minister of 
England, in an excess of Gallomania, in that rabid 
haste with which he apparently seizes every op- 
portunity of injuring our ancient allies was, by 
some secret understanding with M. de Talleyrand, 
determined to precipitate the catastrophe of Gallic 
intrigue. This may be; this apparently is the 
secret ; for Lord Ponsonby, the brother-in-law of 
Lord Grey, having compromised himself with the 
Conference, is withdrawn from the scene of his 
glory, but sent to Naples as a reward for services 
which, at least, are yet unavowed, although we 
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can scarcely say we are unacquainted with (hem. 
Lord Ponsonby cannot have blundered — Lord 
Poiisonby cannot have betrayed — he cannot be 
either an idiot or a traitor, because Lord Pon- 
sonby is to be the representative of his Britannic 
Majes^ at the court of the King of the Two 
Sicilies ! 

It is curious to remark, that after Lord Pon- 
sonby's interview with the Conference, M. de 
Talleyrand affected to liis fellow negotiators a 
hopeless conviction of his Lordship's utter im- 
becility. " Tout ce qui m'en est reste," observed 
his Highness, " c'est I'impression de sa parfaite 
incapacite." Yet M. de Talleyrand at this time 
was secretly aware that this perfectly incapable 
negotiator, who was sent post haste to Brussels to 
insist upon the acceptance of the bases of sepa- 
ration by the provisional government, was in fact 
secretly instructed by himself and the English 
minister to procure the election of Prince Leopold^ 
as King of the Belgians, without any regard what- 
ever to the paramount protocols themselves. 

But for this conduct of Lord Ponsonby, — but 
for Ills diplomatic letter of six octavo pages, 
written " in the greatest haste," — Belgium, at this 
moment, would at least have been under the do- 
minion of a Nassau, its unexampled prosperity and 
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happiness maintained, and in all probability the 
integrity of the kingdom of the Netherlands pre- 
served. Nothing but the election of Prince Leo- 
pold saved the cowardly ruffians of Brussels and 
hired agents of France from the punishment they 
so richly deserved : nothing but the election of 
Prince Leopold could have authorised the inter- 
ference of the French, when the Belgian traitors, 
a short tinae afterwards, fled like chaff before the 
gallant troops of their real sovereign. It is thus 
that M. de Talleyrand delights in mystifying his 
allies and serving his party. 

There was a time when an Englishman in Hol- 
land scarcely felt himself in a foreign country, so 
strong was the sympathy between the two nations, 
and so great the similarity between their charac- 
ter;— their courage, tlieir industry, their morality, 
and their rehgion ; and now when we are hooted 
on the quays of Rotterdam, and can scarcely pass 
with safety over the bridges of the capital, let us 
think of Lord Ponsonby, and let us thank Lord 
Grey. 

In this unhappy business, however, we should 
do well to remember, that there is one page in 
the chapter of accidents which it may be wise to 
read. Upon it we may find written, that the va- 
rious parties in which that country is at present 
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divided, may, by themselves, precipitate the settle- 
ment of the lopg agitated question. The French 
party, in their districts, may raise the tricolor 
flag of France ; the Nassau party, iii their strong 
holds, may again shout " Orange Boven ! " the 
moderate party, who are only desirous of order, 
and the disappointed party, who are only desirous 
of place, will join the strongest; and Leopold, the 
Protestant King of the Belgians, who is now only 
supported by the Catholic priests for their pur- 
poses, may find himself, some morning, without 
a kingdom, and without subjects. Under such 
circumstances, how are we prepared to act? Can 
we, without shame, leave in his desolation the 
imhappy husband of a daughter of our Kings, 
herself once almost Queen of Britain? This state 
of ofikirs is possible, it is probable, unfortunately 
it is, perhaps, certain. 

There appear to be three modes by which the 
Belgian question may be settled ; — 

Ist. On the basis of Separation, originally laid 
down by the States General, and which, had it not 
been for tlie intrigues of the French Propagandists, 
would have satisfied the Belgian people, with whom 
the Prince of Orange was so popular that he in- 
curred for a time the jealousy of Holland. 

2dly. By War between the two countries. 
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Sdly. By Dismemberment occasioned by the 
different parties. 

For myself, 1 confess that whea I think of 
" the Belgium business," I fancy 1 see M. de 
Talleyrand busying himself with a great political 
problem, which he is soon about to solve. This 
problem is nothing less than the discovery of 
e combination which will satisfy at the same time 
both France and Holland. No one can admire 
more than myself the skill, and especially the 
experience of the Ex-Prince of Beneveuto. It is 
one of' many great names, ecclesiastical and civil, 
French and Italian, which tliat gentleman has 
successively borne. This man of many names 
and many oaths will fill a large page in the political 
annals of our century ; — but my admiration does 
not reach that point of uttermost enthusiasm 
which can induce me for a moment to believe, 
like otliers, who consider his ban mois to be only 
equalled by his benevolence, that when th}.; 
eminent personage busies himself at the great 
machine, he ever works for the interest of any 
other nation than his own. I do not blame him ; 
— I wish I could see an English Minister as 
devoted and half as skilful. M. de Tolleyrand 
is a Frenchman, he is essentially a French- 
man ; and could we but read the innermost recesses 



of his heart, we sliould need no microscope to dis- 
cover the tUsgust of his Higluiess at all the mean 
anil melancholy events that have recently hap- 
pened and yet occur in tlieir sad and silly course, 
tie who has so often regulated the destinies of die 
universal and political world — the prime iabri- 
cator of peace and war — the arch-Machiavel of 
tlie Great Captain — he, to be the servant of an 
usurper without genius, without talent, and to 
receive instructions from a second>rate speculator 
of the Bourse ! Ah ! he must experience some 
cruel moments of contemptuous remorse. 

Yet, although the other night he remarked with 
his usual felicity, that he did not ever expect to 
see Belgium belong to France, which, considering 
he was a Bisliop fifty years ago, is highly probable, 
he may receive some consolation in the solution of 
the great problem on which he is now intent, — the 
ruin which he is preparing for the commerce of 
England, and the alternative in which our absurd 
policy is about to place the King of Holland. 

In FoUtics we must calculate all chances, and 
dwell on the probable ones. If then, on some fine 
morning, a national government be established in 
France, — a government which, existing not by the 
indirect support of a foreign administration, but 
by the power of the national will, and therefore 
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acting in compliance with the general wishes, — if 
this government be established, — and why may 
it not be established to-morrow? — it will say 
tu the King of Holland, thus cruelly deserted by 
his oldest and most natural allies, — " Come over 
to us: we will support you, and fairly divide 
Belgium between us. Namur and Hainault we 
must have; and we will find a compensation for 
you in Holstein; or, if you like, in Hanover; and 
the rest of Belgium is at your service. We will 
find a slice somewhere for Prussia, say Luxem- 
burg. Fear nothing. Let us have a treaty of 
commerce, and an offensive and defensive alliance, 
and the peace of Europe is built on a rock." 

And why should not the King of Holland 
accede to this combbiation with eagerness and 
sincerity ? It would be advantageous to the in- 
terests of his realm ; it would be gratifying to his 
just and personal vengeance. If England have 
deserted him for an unnatural alliance with her 
hereditary foe; — if Austria have deserted him for 
her own purposes, and aggrandisement in Italy; 
— if Prussia have deserted him from a fear of 
Propagandism in the llhentsh provinces ; — if 
Russia have deserted him, because she requires 
repose, to settle "the Pohsh business;" — why 
should not the King of Holland — the universal 
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scape-^oat of Politics — at length consult his own 
ioterests? The Dutch are a nation capable of 
making any sacrifice for principle. Had we been 
faitliful to them, they would have died in their 
dykes for our common cause: but that glorious 
tie is over. Great principles of policy are sent to 
the winds in this cowardly age of base and short- 
sighted expediency. Let, then, the King of Hol- 
land act for himself; — let that enlightened and 
injured monarch of a virtuous, devoted, and admi- 
rable people, laugh at that pretended Balance of 
Power, those fraudulent scales which have been 
only used to cheat him. Let him at length dis- 
cover, that, owing to the state of circumstances 
which England has herself produced, it is even, in 
a commercial point of view, more important to 
Holland to form an alliance with France than 
with Great Britain. 

And in thus desiring the maintenance of the 
power of the House of Orange, let me not be sus- 
pected of giving utterance in a moment of irrita- 
tion to an anti-national wish. It may be, that they I 
who share my feelings upon the subject see farther \ 
• than those political sciolists who tamper with the { 
imperial fortunes of our country. Already we are I 

L indebted, for our freedom and our religion, to that J 

house of heroes; and the time may yet arrive, j 
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when the overwhelming and tyrannical supremacy 
of France may yet ag^ be held in check by 
some illustrious Nassau. Earnestly do I pray, 
that if ever, through the insane imbecility of our 
rulers, the very existence of our country may be 
again a struggle, — earnestly do I pray, and sin- 
cerely do 1 believe, that in that agony of the 
English cause the aggrieved and insulted Hol- 
landers will have the mercy to distinguish between 
the ministry who betrayed them and the nation 
that even now yearns for their alliance. 

As Belgium is the great end of all English 
politics, here also let this volume terminate, — 
written with a rapidity which 1 regret; but in 
which, I trust, the novel and authentic facts may 
be some compensation for the absence of the 
graces of composition and the charms of language. 
I have, in these pages, endeavoured to elucidate 
that obscure subject, which all men talk about and 
very few understand — French Politics. I have 
endeavoured to explain the causes and conse- 
quences of that at once mean and monstrous inci- 
dent, which hitherto we have been pleased to style, 
a Glorious Revolution. I have endeavoured to 
throw some light upon the characters and con- 
duct of the public men who are regulating, or 
may regulate, the destinies of France. I have en- 
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deevoured to show, how far the great change that 
has occurred was in accordance with the wishes of 
the great body of the jieople; and how far its 
subseqnent results have satisfied their wants. I 
have endeavoured to show, that the English 
Minister, in sacrificing ail the ancient principles 
of our policy to ally himself with our hereditary 
foe, has not even succeeded in the object for 
which he has imprudently and previously paid the 
dearest price ; and that we have, in fact, deserted 
Portugal, and outraged Holland, not for the 
friendship of the French nation, but for a mere 
transient connection with two individuals, — the 
French King, and the French Minister : one of 
whom that nation despises, and the other of 
whom that nation detests. And what is the re- 
sult? After two years o( semi-peace, in which we 
have experienced all the injurious effects of war, 
:pt absolute slaughter, war, at no moment, 
e decidedly threatened us. And what a war ! 
A war in which we must find ourselves in one of 
two situations : either we must support our here- 
ditary foe, and present friend in her morbid desire 
of conquest and aggrandisement, or, throwing off 
in our despair her fatal embrace, we shall find, 
once more, the whole world arrayed agiunst our 
envied supremacy ; — Austria bribed with Italy ; 
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Russia with Turkey; Prussia with Hanover; 
Holland with Brabant and Hblstein; the tri- 
color flag waving on the citadels of Namur and 
Antwerp, and planted on the plains of Waterloo ; 
and the fleets of paramount and imperial France 
secure in the harbours of Lisbon and of Cadiz, 
and bounding triumphant on the waves of Trafal* 
gar! 
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SiHB, 

VoB ministrea seraient peu dignea de la confiance 
dont Votre Majesty leB honore, s'ils tardaient plus 
loDg-tempa & placer sous vos yeux un aper9u de notre 
situation int^ieure, et a signaler d votre haute sagesse 
les dangers de la prease p6riodique. 

A aucune ^poque, depuia quinze ann^ea, cette si- 
tuation ne s'^tait presentee sous un aspect plus grave 
et plus aSigeant. Malgrfi une prosp^rit6 materielle 
dont DOS annales n'avaient jamais ofiert d'exemple, des 
signea de dfeorganisation et des symptdines d'anarchie 
se manifeatent sur presque tous les points du roy- 
aume. 

Les causes successives qui ont concouru a affaiblir 
lea reasorts du gouvemeraent inonarchique, tendent 
anjoiird'hui a en altfirer et & en changer la nature : 
d&liue de sa force morale, I'autorit^, soit dans la ca- 
pitale, soit dans les provinces, ne lutte plus qu'avec 
d6savantage contre les factions ; des doctrines per- 
nicieuses et subversives, hautement profesK^es, se r^- 
pandent et se propagent dans toutes les classes de la 
population ; des inquietudes trop gSn^ralement accr6- 
dit6es agitent les esprits et tourmentent la society. 
De toutes parts on demande au present des gages de 
■6curit6 pour I'avenir. 

Une malveillance active, ardenle, infatigable, tra- 
vailte k ruiner tous les fondemens de I'nrdre et a ravir 
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k la France le b^nhj^u^. dimt elle jouit sons le sceptre 
de ses roUf ,..,ti^il|j,^ exploit^, tfis^ len m^fiontente- 
mens ^.t . d, sQHley^ Aou^s ,|cis. }l£^oes> . c^ fqmen te, 
parmi J^^jj^upkf^.un, je^rit 4<e fJ^^fi^P^c;, e^,d!hostilite 
enverfif ]e^/giou:v.w^ et^jf;i^ch^ ^^^ des 

gewes'de troijWefi.et^^ guerrfvcivye,,, ;-,,>-,, 

Et 4q^ Sir^K des ^▼^'^mens r^cens pnt pf^pjuir^ j^ue 
les passHw pplitiq^es icaotei^ii^ jv^sq'fpi dani l^^iP- 
mit^^, 4^ la #Q9i6fc^^<^0fnmeQqeQt.^, ^; pe«^e|r les 
proibn4eur# is|t, k ^mQuypix lesjDiuisses p^^lairj^ Jls 
ont prouv6 aussi que q^ masses ne ^^'^braolfsrai^trfias 
toujours Jiaps d«c^ei: pour c^i|x*lim^me ^Vefforeent 
de les aqra/ch^r aM repoi(« . v. , : . ,- 

Un^ multitude die fjiitg, repqeillisi dans, le ccturs^r des 
4>peraAic(os ^ctorales^ coofim^nt ces donn^es^ et pous 
ofiriraient le presage ,^p certain de nouveUes com- 
ipotionsy s'il .i^'^tait auppuvoir de .YpjUe Majesty d'^ 
detpiuri^er,i.e malheur,. ., ...,,,. ... 

Partput, aussy si Ton observe avec attention, eauste 
woib^m^i'c^^y.de fiwroe «t de peri^anenc€|y ^tilcis 
ag^atipps qi4 y «^ilAbl^Bt le j^iLuf con^r^ires n'en ,9qmt 

en rj^alit^ que Texpression et Je t^oignage* /' 

. Jl,jCa^l^,biep,le„r^onpattfe^.ceB agitations q^i>,I}e 
peiiven^^a^roitre s^nf de grandif.p^cflsy.spptpil^^iie 
ex^usfj^eq^Qt produites et excitfes par 1^ Ufa^^ da 
lapresse#..;,Une. loi sur, les ^lectipnSy ^non^nuupg {^ 
conde en desordres, a sang doute concouj^ua. IsSrea- 
treteniei^.mai^ Qf^.serait nier T^vidence qpe; de n^ pas 
YQir dfn^; jlo journau^ le principal fo^i^r d!pjajd con!«p« 
tioQrdon^: lei| progr^ :Sont chaque joi^.plus sensibles^ 
et:la pr^midr^ source des calamity qui menacent le 
royaumer. ":■.■■> . ,•... , ..■,.. . ,,.... 

L'exp4rieuce, Sire^ parle plus hautement que les 
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Dea hommes 6claires sans doute, et dont 
la bonne foi d'ailleurs n'est pag siispecte, entrain^B 
par I'esemple mnl compris d'un peuple voisin, ont pit 
croire que les Bvantnges de In pres^e p6riodi<]i]e en 
balanceraient lea inconv6niens, et que sea cxcde ac 
neutraliseraieat par des escfis contraires. II n'en a 
pas H^ ainsi, I'^preuve est decisive, et la question est 
maintenant jug^e dans ta conscience publiqac- 

A tDutes les gpoques, en effet, la presse p6riodiqiic 
n'a €t€, et fl est dans sa nature de n'6tre qu'un iii- 
Mrament de desordre et de s6dition. 

Que de preuves nombreiises et irr^cuaabJeB it op- 
porter & I'appui de eette v6nti\ C'cat par Taction 
violente et non interrompuc de la prettse que s'ex- 
pliquent les variations trap subites, trop frlifjuentes do 
notre politique int^ieure, Elle n'a pas permia qu'il 
s'etd^Ht en France un systdme r^gulier ct stable do 
gouvernement, ni qu'on s'occupit avee quelque suite 
d'introduire dans toutcs les branches de radininiatration 
pubjique les am 6li orations dont ellcs aont susceptlblcs, 
Tous lea minist&res depais ISli, quoique form6s sous 
des inSuences diverges et soumis d des directions op- 
poB4c9, ont €t6 eu butte aux mCmes traits, aux mfinics 
attaques et au m^me dechalnement de passiong. Lea 
sacrificea de tout genre, les concessions dc pouvoir, 
les alliances de parti, rien n'a pu les soustraire cl cettc 
commune dea tin 6 e. 

Ce rapprochement seul, si fertile en reflexions, 
Boffirait pour assigner a la presse son verimble, son 
mrariabJe caraciere. Elle s'uppHque, par des efTorts 
SDutenus, persf vfirans. r6petg8 chaque jour, d relacher 
tous les liens d'obfiissanee et ile subordination, ^ user 
les ressorts de I'autorite publique, ^ la ralralsscr, a 
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^^ Sofi7>»tt ^e«tfAliteq m>n^))ai'^' gabsCtttteri^Miiie itrop 

mais a r^duire en probl^rn^ •lis«> v^it^ lespliM'/fM^ 
mtWm% nm ^imI pviDt^^r 91^ led>qiied«i(mft^]ittc^es 
tine^c(mtrdlitfr%^'fraiiehe«e utiles moais ^ies pi^^ennt^r 
«^$ uti>fhuK'joiW^erlei^r680u^6 pkr dei^ »ophi«tne»i'>' 
- I^i^bfide m j^ Musi \e= d^iordre dan^'le^ inl^lli^ 
gtj^tbst^'plas'dt^teiBS/^branl^les boniictujiftB les plift 
f<Miti^s, ef'produitiy au mUieu de la 8oci6t^, une cbti^ 
fui4on d^ prndpek' qmue^pf^ aux tentativeg les pluK 
fHai^tfo^i' '/C/est- par ]'aiiarchie dans >> les ^ doctrines 
qu'dle" pr^liide^ l^arfchie' dans TElat,' • ; ) ; / 
' 'il eipi>dtgne de remarqoey Sire, que kbpresse p^ricM- 
diqtie>h'\Ei<pkstHitoererap>li ^a^plus essimiielle oonditioiH 
cfcfle^de ]a«publicit^^ Ce qui est Strange, mais'ce qui 
est -ntai^!^ dlr^ -e'ek-^u-il ny a pas de publtoit^te^ 
France^>«ftD pf^ant celnot daof- sa juste <.et rigoureuse 
aco^]tioni> Dans I'^tait dies cho8e%..li^ fatts, quand ils 
ne fsont ) <pa& enti^rement ' suppiw^ ^ofte > pacvienn^nt ^i, 
fai;<coDD|U8sance dephisieurs nullioiffiid^^lectettisque 
tsonqa68^ d^gur^s^'^mutil^s/ ^de l»>*niaaidre ki>plu8 
odieus0«>e>iUn '^pab > nisage, 61ey6i par; les jouraaaxi, 
ddrobe la vdrit^ ict intercepte «n ^ qiielque (^cvte . la 
lumi^re »itre >le gDoveFsement et.leSip6iqa8^s.r?J«^ 
f ois > ivos > pr^^oesseurs^ Sk«^> < pnt < teujainrs aime< rOiise 
oommumquer a kurssujetsj c'eat pnetsatisfactiisi^doitf^ 
la presse n'a pas Voulu que •¥»; M. puissfi )}0ulr*- > > f 1 o f ^ 
^L Use nic«ioe> ^i a ^iraadit >toute8 ksr 'bor^nos^, nla 
i^espect^,'^ >efFe^ meme dansi les >oQoaAiotBi$ i^ p]u$ 
soleoDeUes^nt.iies volontes eii^red^^ du Roi^riU) )es 
paroles descendues du haut du trone. Les unes ont 
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tit&M&rffiiniDes et deiuitur^e3;lefiauUe»ontvtu I'objet 
de peHi<lt:s caninieiiULir«H.ou d'araeres dtciatona.. C'e«t 
auili que-]e deniior acte de la puijjganoe myale, la 
fTDckmatiiHii a ct6_ discrgdice dans 1« public, avant 
la^ine t|'6tre conau des eleotcura. 

< Ce n'est pEts tout. La pres»e ne timC. paa a moiuE 
qu'ii Bubjuguer la isouveraiaete et 6. envahir ies puu- 
voirSi de I'etiU. Organe pretendu de I'opinioii pub- 
UquBi cUc aspire a diriger les debats dcs deux cluuubres, 
et il est iacoattw table quelle y apporte le pouls d'une 
influence nun moins facheuse que d^Uive. CetCe 
domiDation a pria, Eurtout depuis deux ou trgia ane, 
danala clianibre des deputes, uu caractSrc maaifeste 
d' oppression et de tyranoie. On a vu, daos txt in- 
tervalle dc temps, les journaux. pourauivre. de leurs 
iosultes et de leurs outrages lea membres dont le vote 
l«]ar paraiesait incertaiti ou suspect. Trop souvent, 
£ire^ la llberlif des deliberations daos cette chambre a 
KuccDmbc sous les coups redoubks dc la presse. 
ti On lie .peut qualifier en termer uiaius sinceree la 
conduite do I'oppositioa daiis des circonstancos plus 
r^centes. Aprcs avoir eux-memes provoque uoe 
adresie attentatoire aux prerogatives du trooo, ils 
n'oot pas craiut d'triger en prindpe la re^lecCiou des 
221' d^utCs dont elle est I'ouvrage. Et cependant 
Votre Mqeati* uvait repousse cette adressti coninie 
ofFensante; die avait portg ud blame public sur le 
refiiS'du concours qui y utait exprime ! elle avait an- 
nonce sH' r^olution immuable de defondre los droits 
de so'COuTonne bi cruverteraent compromis. Les feu- 
Ulet p^riodiques n'en out tcnu cotnpte ; dies ont pris, 
aU oontfeit^, il tScdie dc renouveker, de perpetuor et 
"""■■"■■' '-.I " ul>8'8'l "'■ -."I.M.-> 
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d'aggraver Voffeme. Votre Majesty d^cidera si cette 
attaquis doitreateTipkiglopg^'teinpS'iiiiputiie* > : -' 
. 'Mais ife'tonsilesj^xcdadetlaprease^ileipiuSigfai^ 
^iit^toe''i]ocis>ilre6t0'i&)'3ignaler« ; -Dds Itss ^freimen 
temps decetlie expedition: ^at^la gloir^ jette iin ^ckt 
at i pur > ^t i si* > dorabile' suq la noble cou^onnb de France, 
la^'flresse ^en a« critiqi}^ avec'iune Ttdence: inonie- les 
caused ies. inojem^ lea (nr^paralifB, lea 'chances de 
sUoces. >-i lasensible ^ rbonneur national^< il'n'a paa d^ 
pendu d*elle i que noire pavilion ne jestatfl^tri des 
insultes d'un barbarew Inctifferente aux gratids interets 
dcr rhmmanitev ii n'a dependu delle que 1' Europe ne 
resist asaervie iun esdayage cruel et a des' tributs 
honteux. . » 

Ce n'€«4 point aaaezs par une trahison que rob lois 
auraieot pu atteindre, la presse s'est attach^e a pub- 
lier tou8 les secrets de rarmement^ a porter h la 
connatssance de^ T^tranger 1 etatde nos forces, le d^- 
iK)nibrein«iit;de nos troupes, celui de nos yaisseaux, 
rindication desj points de station, les niojens a efloiplojrer 
pour dompter rinconstanoe des Tents, et poor abo^der 
la cote. Tout, jusqu'au lieu du debarqueihent a ^te 
^vu|gu^ comme pour manager- & rennemi une defense 
plu9 assur^i t 

Et^. chose sans exemple ctez un peuple- dvilise, la 
presse, par de fimsses alannes sur les perils? ai courir, 
n'a pas craint de jete^ le d^couragement dans I'ann^e 
et ^ignaja^^ ^ 8ft ^iuo le chef meme de l-^eBftceprise, 
ell^ a pour, ainsi dire excite les soldats ft lever / eontie 
lui P^tendard d^ la r^vidto ou a. d^orter rleursdra- 
peaux ! Voftia ce.qu'ont Ose faire lesorgades d*un 
parti que se pretend national ! . 
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Ce qu'il ose faire chaque jour, (lane I'interieur du 
royaume, ne va pas moins qu'i disperser lea i'lomens 
de ia paix publique> k dissoudre lee liens de la loci^t^, 
et, 4^'on ne s'y meprCnne point, a faire trembler le 
Bol.BQus noB pas. Nc croignonG paa de r^V^ler id 
tout£ I'etendue de nos inaux pour pouvoir raieux ap- 
pr^icr toiite I'etendue du nos ressaurcee. Une difFa- 
matioa systematique, arganiae« en grand, et dirig^e 
aveo une persfiviSrance sans 6ga!e, va atteindrt, ou de 
[Vfls ou dc loin, jusqu'au plus humble des agens du 
pouToir. Nul de vos eujets, Sire, n'est S I'abri d'un 
frntrage-, s'il re9oit dc son souverain la moindro marque 
de contkuice ou de satisfaction. Un vaste roeeau, 
^tendu sur la France, enveloppe tous les fonctionn aires 
pubtice ; constituCs en £tat permanent de prevention, 
ib semblent en quelque sorte retranch6s de la BOci6t6 
civile ; on n'^argne que ceux dont la fidelity chan- 
celle; ou ne Imie que ceux dont la fi^litS succombe; 
lea autres sont not6B par la faction pour utre plus tard 
sans doute imraoles aux vengeances populaires. 

Nulle force il fiiut I'avouer, n'est capable de rf sister 
il un dissolvent ausai &iergique que la presse. A loutes 
les 'Opaques o^ elie e'est d^gag^e de ses entraves, etie 
a fait irruption, invasion dans I'gtat. On ne peut 
^u'€tre singulidrement frapp6 de la similitude de ses 
eftetts depuis quinze ans, majgre la dii-ersitS des circon- 
Jlances et malgr^ le changeraent des hommes qui ont 
oecupS la sci^e politique. Sa destin^e, est, en ua mot, 
de recommencer la revolution, dont elle proclame 
hautement les principcB. Placie et replace e il plus ieurs 
intervalles sous le joug de la censure, elle n'a autant 
de fois ressaisi la liberte que pour rcprendre son 
ouvragc interrompu. Afin de le continuer avec plus 



lie Buocea, die a troave un actii' uuxiliaire ilans la prcHge 
depart*? in en talc, (jui, iiiettant aux pHseB \es jalousLcB ei 
liiBJiBines locales, si^tnant I'efiroidanEl'&niedeBfaoiniiiua 
linudee, harcelani: I'aiitorite par d'interminables uacaB- 
icrjeB ; a e:{erc6 une influence prescjue decisive aur les 
Elections. 

. La pri>H§e p^riodique n'a pas mis moins d'ordcur ^ 
pour«m-ie Ae zes traits etiTCnimis la. religion et le 
pisdtre. EUe yeut, elle vouiira toujours deraciner, 
(lanBile cceur des peuplcs, jusqu'au dernier gemriG dcs 
sentimuns rel^eux. Sire, Be doutej; pas qu'elle ti'y 
parnenne, en atcaquant les tbodeinenB de la foi, en 
ajlt^ratit les sources de la morale publique, et en pro- 
diguant a pleincs mains la d^riaion et aux ministres dcs 
autels. 

■. iCea dorniers elleia, Sire, wjnt passagera; mais des 
cfibts plus durables a fool rcmartfucr dans lea mceurs 
et dans le caractdt-e de la nation. Uiie pol^iqne 
ar-dcntc, mensong^re et paeitionn^e, ucoli; de scandale 
et de licence, y produit des changemens graves et des 
alCifatioQS profoudes ; elle donne une ftmse direction 
aubc «iprtt«, les rertiplit de preventions et de prgjog^s, 
las.d^toume des etudes B^rieuiies, nuit oinsi aux prcH 
grSs des aits et des sciences, excite jmrDti nous une 
termentation toujours croiaaantc, entretient, jusque 
dans le sein des families, de funeetea dissensions, et 
pouRait par (legr6s nous ramener u la barbarie. 
'I'GoRire tant de raaux enfanles par la presse perio- 
diqQe la loi et la justice aont figalemeui r(:duits h con- 
lesser leur impuisswce. 

II serait superflu de rechercher tea causes qui ont 
att^nuij la repression, et en ont fait instinsiblemcnt une 
iu-nic inutile dans la main du pour voir. II nous suffit 



n-EOgor'l 'experience et de constater I'etat present 
des cboses. " 

^'i'LesUKsurBJudkiaires sepruteat diiHcileiiient i Uno 
r^presHion eScace. Cette vcrite d'nbservation avail 
depuis loDg-tempg frappe dehoas esprits: eUe tinvquia 
nouvellement un t:aracti;rc plus marqu6 d'**viJeacE. 
Pour satisfuire aux besoins qui I'oiit fait instinmr, la 
igpreseion aurait du etre prompte et forte: eile eat 
reat^e lento, faible, et k peu pres iiullc. Lorsqu'eJle 
interviei>t, le domiungG est commia; loin de le rgparer 
la punition y ajoute le scandale du debat. 

La poursuitc juridique se lasae, la prcsee seditieuse 
ne ae lasee jamais. L'une a'arretCi parce qu'il y a trop 
iJevir, I'autre multiplie ecs farces en multipliattt sea 
d6litB. 

- iDansdeacirconsteQcesdiverseSilapoUTSuiteaeuEes 
p^rioded d'activite ou de rclachement. Mais k Die 0u 
tiedeut de la part du miniatere public, qu'iioportc a la 
pr«3Be? Elle cberehc daus le redoubtetnesL de ees 
exjces la garantie de leur impunity. 
i.Xr'ioBoilisaitce ou plutut I'mutilitij des precautioiia 
6Ublie8 dans les loiG eo vigueur, est demotitrte pitr Ics 
faits, o'est que la aiWte publique est comproniiM par 
IftJicence de la prease. II est temps, il est plus que 
terppa d'en arrtter les ravages. 

EJnteadez, Sire, ce cri prolougS d'indiguatio^i et 
d'efiroi qui part de tous les points de votre royaume. 
Lea .hommes paiaiblcs, lea geas de bieii, lea amis de 
I'lWrdre ^luvent vera Votre Majeste des raaiiiB supr 
pliantes. Tous lui demandent de les prCiicrTer d» 
netour.des caJamit^s dont leurs perea on eux>in£iiics 
«weMitADti ^i^^u-. , Cea alumesHuit .^op r^lie* 
fiPij3 eL'Pi- 11 iiu.' i^j-jq irb jjoai d EfltL' sUium jUIM- 
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(xmr n*^tre.p88^60Ut6es^ ees vceuat font trop ]%itinie8 
pour n'^tre pas acciieiUis. 

U nfest qutUQ «eiii(|iioyeii d'y saUsfatrey c'est de 
rentrei: dana la iOharter < SI ies termes de Tarticle 8. 
Bont astibigyB, sMie.fBflprit est manifeste. XI est certain 
queia/Chsrte n'*a pas x;aiic^6 la Ubert^ des jmmiaux 
et de»^6eidUi ip^riodiques^ Le droit de publier ses 
opiiiioB8^pa»^nBel)eB nfioiplique siirement pas le droit 
de piMier, par voie d'enterprise, les opinions d'autruL 
L'lm est^rw^e d'ane fiu^ult^ que la loi a pu laisser 
libre ousoumetdre il des restrictions, I'antre est une 
8pecQlation"dHndastrie' qni» comtne les autres et plus 
que les)<autpe8^ suppose la surveillance de Tautorit^ 
publiquei 

Les intentions de la Charte, k ce sujet, sont exacte* 
ment expliqu^es'dans laloi du 21 Octobre, 1814, qui 
en est eil quelque sorte Tappeadice, mi pent d'antant 
moins en^dout^que cetteioifut pv6sent6e aaxeham- 
l»res le 5Juillety' c'esti-a^dire- un mm apres la promul. 
gation de la Charte. En 1819, i I'^oque mdme o^ 
un systdme o«iiteair0ipr6vakit4an» les^ambres; il y 
f ut faautement > prodan]4 < que > lli< presse p^nedique 
n-^taid point T^giepar ila- disposition de Particle 8. 
Cetb&y^Tit^ est d^aUl^urs attest^' par les. Idis^ m^me 
qui ont impost auK joumaux la condition d'lm cau- 
tionnementj . : • ' • -. .'; •. • . 

f Maintenant, Sire^ il ne reete phis qis'si'se demander 
comment doit s'qp^rer ce notour a k Cbarte et k la loi 
dtt ^1 Octobre^ lSl4f*> La gravity des corjonctures 
pr^sentes a r^olu cette question* : 

II ne faut pas s'abuser. Nous ne sommes plus dans 
les conditions ordtnairesdu gouvernement repr6sen- 
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Uiti£ Les principes sur lesquels il a ^t4 ^tabli, n'ont 
pu demeurer intacts au milieu des TicissUudes poH- 
tiques. Une d6inocratie turbulente, qui a p6n6tr6 
jusques dans nos lois, tend a se substitner au pouvoir 
legitime* £lle dispose de la majorite des Elections 
par le moyen de ces jouniaux et le conoomrs d'affilia- 
tions nombreuses. Elle a paralys^i autant qu'il de- 
peiidait d*elle, Texercice regulier de la plus essentielle 
prerogative de la couroone, celle de dissoudre la 
chambre elective* Par cela m^me, la constitution de 
r^tat est ^branlee: Votre Majest6 seule conserve la 
force de la rasseoir et de la raffermir sur ises bases. 

Le droity comme le dev(Hr, d'en assurer le maintien, 
est Tattribut inseparable de la souverainet^* Nul 
gouvem&tnent sur la terre ne resterait debout^ s'il 
n'avait le droit de pourvoir a sa sCbret^. Ce pouvoir 
est pr6existant aux lois, paroe iqu*il est dans la nature 
des choses. Ce sont la, Sire> des .maximes qui out 
pour elles et la sanction du temps et I'aveu de tons les 
publicistes de TEurope. )- 

Mais ces maximes out une autre sanction plus posi- 
tive encore, celle de la Charte^lc'-mdme. L'artide 
14* a investi Votre Majesty d'un pouvoir suffisaafcy non 
sans doute pour, changer nos institutibnsy maia poor les 
consolider et leik^rendre plus immuables. > i 

D'imp6rieuses n^cessit^s ne permettent plus de 
differer Texercice de ce pouvoir suprdme. Le mcmient 
est venu de recourir k des mesures qui rentrent dans 
Tesprit de la Charte> mats qui sont en-defaors de I'ordre 
l%al, dont toutes les ressourceEf ont ^ inatilement 
6puis6eik 

Ces mesure8> Sirey roa mmistres^ qui doivent en 
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assurer le succ&s, n'h^sitent pas d vous les proposer, 
convaincus qu'ils sont que force restera k justice. 
Nous sommes avec le plus profond respect. 
Sire, 

De Votre Majesty, 
Les trds-humbles et tr^s-fid^les sujets, 
Lepr^sident du cofueil de ministresy 

Prince de Polignac. 

Le garde-dee-Bceaux de France^ mvnittre de 
lajtutice^ 

Chantelauze. 

Le niinUtre de la marine et dee colonies^ 

Baron d'Haussez. 

Le minietre secrUaire^dtat de VintSrieury 

Comte de Petronnet. 

Le ministre secritavre-d'Stai desjinanccst 

Montbel. 

Le ministre secretaire-d'etat des affaires 
eccl^siastiques et de V instruction publiquef 
Comte de Guernon-Ranville. 

Le ministre secretaire-ditat des travaux 
publicsy 

Baron Capblls. 



THE END. 
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